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INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__......- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


FURS, 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call attention to their stock of 


LADIES FURS. 


Also to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 


























complete ever offered. 


C.G. Gunther's Sons, 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FIsK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes 0 investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection | ~ 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner of rE. Lane), Thread- 


(3 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159 & by ‘ottenham Court Road; 


orFices. ‘ $,& 63 1; 
iis & 221 a ne 
Susscrrsev Caprrat__..£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paip-up CaPITaL....-.. £600,000 0 0 
Reserved Funp £185,000 0 0 

















Directors 
Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 
Hewny Viours East, Esq. Samvurt Josnva, 


Anprew La’ Esq. Joaquin De Maxoma Esq. 
Ropert tors, Bag ILLIAM 
Ww. McArtuva, cp 

A 


My > 
James E. Vannrs, Esq. 








-» M. P. \Geornex Youna, Esq. 
Wm. Macnacentan, Esq. Hunzy Joun ATEINSON,Eag 
Manager? 


ALrraep Geonoz Kznwxpy. 


Secretary—C. J. Wortu. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a‘ such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand ae oat Wishenge | hosiored against ap- 
proved previ Credits 
opened against ebm sath negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Clients, amd every de= 
scription of general Banking Business 
tran 








The Officers and Olerks ot the Benk are pledged not to 





502-004 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


ee 


| J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America, 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
Gal phic transfers of money on Europe and 
alifornia. 


NORTH CHICAGO 


(LINCOLN PARK) 


7 perCt. Bonds. 


Populatio® :.60262..c-caenssit 5,000 
Assessed value in 1874__-- $26, se 227 
Total Bonded debt $00,000 


In view of the limited amount of thesc 
bonds remaining unsold,the Commissioners 
have authorized to advance the price to 
974 and accrued interest. 

PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO. 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Cc 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
hoon against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use iv 
any part of the world, 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROLAL ORE) ITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEED 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA’M aNv 
IRELAND. 














CaNapIaN Bank Or Commence. 
as ~2--0--$6,000,000 Gold 
Suara. cnddd! waced $1, 500, 000 Gold 
The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling dita an 

grants Commercial Sa an ry other Banking 

business. RPER >| Agents. 
7. i. GoaDey, ad 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 











CONTAINING 
4s LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. ym 
TH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METH 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD, 


72 PAGES. Sent Fare To ANY ADDRESS. 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mai 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 





disclose the transactions of any of i*s sustomers. 


72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 





NEW YORK BANKERS. | 


makes Cab!e Transfers, | ~ 





| OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 








NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
[ransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Seetritees, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
‘fCCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 
Divideuds and Coupons Collected, 

Interest Altowed on Deposits. 


wenRy ©. WILLIAMS FRANK E, WILLIA 
B. D, eKINNER 








WALTER T. HATCA, NATH’L W. Ae ‘uodanee 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s, Member St 


W. THATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 


FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BON2S AND GOLD. 
Also, Gold over tte cownter,in lots to suit customers at 
the market price for the moment, 


beral merere * = with Bank 
‘Bpecial Attention paid to ‘Grdors for Investment. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Iesue Letters of Credit on 
ee cities of Euro) “Ae 
Open Cre tits on SHANGHIAE and YOKOHAMA. 


sarc g-adromnatiags mon HARLES KNOBLAUUH, 
Genera) Partnars.. PAUL LIOHTENSTEIN. 


ena Partrer.—DKOTSOHE BANK, Berlin. 


SAVINGS BANKS, aes 
SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Corner Asi1or PLAcE aNd Broapway. 


FORTY FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
THE TRUSTEES have ordered, that Interest be paid 
to depositors as fullows : 
ont sums of $500 and under, at! the rate of SIX PER 














CENT per annum, and on sums ‘of over $500, at the rate 
of FIVE a CENT. per annum, payable on and after 


ro 
ONEY 1 DEPOSITED on or before February 10th 
will on interest from the Ist of that month. 


& cents to $5,000 received on deposit, 
Bank open daily from 0A A. m. . 8 P. M. 


. MILES, Presiden 
$ C. Cotitiys, Secreta’ 
. G. Maturm, Ansletant “Secretary. 
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_ EDUCATION. _ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y, City. 

This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rau. 
President and Founder-The Right Rev. I HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 
Hellmuth College (Boys).—Heav Masitva: Rev. A, 
\WKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 
Sen. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Prixcivat ¢ 
DARNELL, Qu-ens College, Cambridge. 


For parti:sulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term coumercEs 
Sepremser Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils-of all ages for businoss or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 

3th, 1875. , 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 

titute, 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 


fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Il, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
sions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion, EDWARD P. WESTON, 


~ SELECT BOARDING SCHCOL. 


MOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Semiuwiy, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co.,, N, J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Leeation unsurpassed for tealth 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and I’biladelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad, Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientifie Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


Rev H, F, 

















SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N J. 


Firet Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

iS “ry ¥ President. 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 

For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., MN. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel 

light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, / this 
well-known institution. 

erior. Numberlimited. 








Send fer eata- 
ogue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A M, 
3 e__ Opens on September 1ith, 187 


Archdiocese of New York. 


A 190) . 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK, 

The College offers every facility for « 
€lassical and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
vay, SerremBer 8th, 1875. 

Terms: Board and Tuition, per year, 


. 


$300, 
For further particulars appy to 
FP, W' QOOKELN, 8. p President. 


apes 





Advantag: « sn-|* 


CSARLIER INSTITUTE, 
| Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrang Large gy ium, fire-proof stirs, 
&c. Prospectus sent on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 








SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Recertves a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 


from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE.N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13tb, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8, J. LIFE, 











Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs, C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens cn 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Eneuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

EF Circulars sent on application. 








_ “In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the hness that marks each de- 
ent, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 

t rank of American and Europein 
Magazines.” - 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


FOR 
THE GALAXY 
For 1876) 

IT Is THE 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it, 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRA 
READING MATTER 

THAN 





THE COUNTRY. 


Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 


‘It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”’— Hxpr ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model 





eriodical ; a credit to 


delphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monithiy Visitant: for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


ht een be h d with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ o« 
*Ilarper’s Bazar.” or Appleton’s Weeklv, or “Tre 
ait on” tor Suv x Dottanrs per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 




















“it Shines for an 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


The leading Ind it Reform Week! 
nowepaper in the Union; the special advocate of National 
Legal Tender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 
ageinst Bank Issues on the Gold Basis Fallacy, and the 
Intevcbangeable Currency Bond as against the High Gold 
Interest Bond. 

‘The SUN has ndents, com pris- 

the most t of the age. 
page devoted entirely to Aenculture. 

Miscellany of the chcicest selection, ada 
classes of readers. 

The latest General News and Market Reports, 


Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 


Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on a 
tion, Address, 


INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO.., 
InpraNarouis, Inn. 





iy polineal 


a corps of able correspo: 
jinent Political E i 





pted to all 





American periodical literature.” — Phia- 


{ 
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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mrs Louise Cuanpirr Movrtox, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicuoras : 

«Se. Nicnoxas seems to 106, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such atthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrte WoMeEN 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncut Tom’s 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the ‘ E1cut 
Covsixs* must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Svuaveyor,’ I 
like him so much in January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acqusintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Eraur Covsrns’ and the 

Younc Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoias 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a scion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech ard by 
her silerce."’ 

A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuozas, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be 
powe: wong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
‘as some very striking features—a beautiful 
?ro.tisprzcr, **The Marmosets,” from one of 
sre Epwin Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bringrr—set to 
music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St - 
by Susan Coonmper ; an Article on the M rr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto sie 
them besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxe. Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to ScarpyEr’s Monta- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1".00. Tost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse.iers and PostmasTER. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE REMING LON WORKS. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 
lhe her; **MepaL” AWARDED aT 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prix. : 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1. -A New Invention THoroveaty Tastep and secured 
by latters Patent. 

3.—Makes a perfect LocK sTITCH, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Noweress and Karip —best 
combination of qualities. ; 
4.— Dvrapix— Runs for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching iv 
‘ superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b« the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, , forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam- 

Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whict 

insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our nea 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement ot needle 


SNOW AND RAIN 


Balls and Parties. 


India Rubber boots and s! oes for snow and 
rain ; ladies’ boots and shoes for balls and par- 
ties ; all styles and prices, at 
MILLER & CO.'S, 3 Union Square, N. ¥- 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a — exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being ee 4 ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
ected. Made only at BA’ LUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 

BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disap t' t 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 








> 











". A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, er Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
tor beauti- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice jyh2°"Nt 3 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without —t them. Sold at the tac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


FREDERICK Brow 


* 
N, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, 
wens CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


°° 











SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
——oF 


‘ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 
@ | PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE. 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 
@& \ BITTER WINE OF IRON. 
COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
5 < CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
Oo WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (rom 
original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers. 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


3 ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA. 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

SAVORY & MOORE, | 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 

12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

37 Newgate St. E. C. - 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 21 Johannis Strasse. 


E, DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de I’Opera 


LONDON, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 





bar and prevents injury to thread. 
8.—ConsTruction most careful and Fintweusp, It i 
y the 


! 


MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 














MISFIT CA 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 


ics at the celebrated REMINGTON OKY, ILiun | Which will be mailed on application, 

N. Y. New York Office NO * MADISON SQUARY 

<vare’ Bvanes = sabe gene quay —==s 
—_ SSS — 





RPETS. 


MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., vary crear, at the old place, 


412 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE 


CARPETS Carefully packed and sentto any vartof the United States free of 
g@ Send for Price List. © 


prlica- charge. 


J.A. BENDALUL! 
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NEW YORK, SATU 
The Price of a Pleasure. 
BY W_C_ BRYANT. 

Upon the valley's lap 

The liberal morning throws 
A thousand drops of dew, 

To wake a single rose. 
Thus often, in the course 

Of hfe’s few fleeting years, 
A single pleasure costs 

The soul a thousand tears. 








{From Blackwood’s Magazine. | 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XIX.—( Continued.) 

“Tam telling our friends here,”’ he said, when Yorke 
came up to them, “the result of the council of war held 
in cantonments this afternoon. It was about as unsatis- 
factory as such councils always are. It is a thousand 
pities that Tartar was superseded. General Slough is 
an old woman. There were two straightforward courses 
to pursue, Either disarm the sepoys at once, boldly 
shooting them down if they resisted; or else take them 
with the field force, and to show coufidence in them. 
This would be the only chance of keeping them stanch. 
Old Slough has decided on a middle course, which will 
certainly fail, as all middle courses do. One regiment 
of native infantry is to be sent to Johtuck, nominally to 
guard the treasure there, in reality to get it out of the 
way; another is to go to the Meharunpoor, for t!:c :ame 
reason; the third is to stay here. Of course the sepoys 
see through this; in fact it is an invitation to them to 
mutiny and take themselves off. They march for their 
destination to-nighi; the Europeans march at two o’clock 
to-morrow morving, leaving the 80th N. I. behind; and 
we have about twenty-four hours to prepare bef»re the 
rising which will now certainly take place. 

« Well, now, to brsiness. We at any rate must stick 
to our posts, and stand by the nawab, who is really be- 
having very well, under great temptation to do other- 
wise, to the last. Ihave arranged with the people in 
cantonments that this house shall be the rendezvous. 
Every house there is thatched; and there is not a defen- 
sible hole or corner in the place. Brigadier Polwheedle 
is there still, not being fit to travel, and his wife, Buxey 
the paymaster, and one or two others ; ani there will be 
the officers of the 80th, if they can get away. The na- 
wab has proposed that we should occupy his palace, 
which is a very strong place ; but that ison the other 
side of the city, and the people from cantonments might 
never be able to reack it. This house is substantial, and 
stands well in the open ; and if we have only time to get 
ready we may be able to hold out here till relief comes. 
T should have wished to begin preparations ten days ago; 
but as long as there was a chance of saving things by 
keeping up appearances, I was bound to hold my hand. 
All that has been done so far is to store some food. A 
part has been brought in already, and the nawab has a 
further supply at my disposal. 

“ You might arrange, Maxwell, to bring in some medi- 
cines to-night. ‘Take my cart and fill it up with the 
needful things from the dispensary. 

“IT want you, Sparrow, to goto the palace at once 
with a message to the nawab. No,” he continued, notic- 
ing the expression on his assistant’s face, “I think 
there is much less danger of coming to grief if you ride 
through the city at vight than if you go by day. Just 
step aside for a moment, and I will explain what has to 
be said. 

“Now then,” said the colonel, returning to where 
Yorke stood, after despatching his unwilling messenger, 
“let us arrrange what has to be done to-morrow, for 
there is not a moment to be lost. It is unfortunate tha: 
we have no engineers here, to show us how the house 
might be retrenched; this is one of the occasions that 
come up in life to reproach us for past idleness and op- 
portunities lost; and you, Yerke, I believe, did not go 
through Addiscombe; but I know yon are agreat military 
student. What are your ideas as to the best way of forti- 
fying the residency ?” 

““There couldn’t be a better house in India for the 
purpose, sir. Have you any spare treasure-bags over 
at the treasury ?” 

“ Hundreds.” 

“Then let us have them filled with earth in the morn- 
ing, and block up the verandas with sandbag walls; also 
the portico in the same way. The bushes in the garden 
near the house should be cut down so as to destroy cover. 
The stables are a long way off, but unless they are oc- 
cupied, and loopholed on the other side, the enemy might 
collect to any amount behind them and im them. Oceu- 
pying them, the residency itself would not be exposed 
to fire on that side.” 

‘True; and we should save the horses as long as we 
can—we may want them. Poor Kathleen I should be 


b) 


very sorry if she were to change hands without value 
received, and become the property ofa general of rebels. 
But | think the stables are too far off to include in our 
scheme of defence.” 

“Well, then, sir, don’t you think we ought to include 
Sparrow's house, at any rate ? It is within musket-shot 
of your own, and would be very troublesome ‘f occupied 
by an enemy; whercas, if we are in possession of it, 
there is open ground beyond, and we should in fact 
cover another front of our main fortress with a strong 
outpost.” 

«True; but think how this would weaken the garrison. 
And we don’t even know yet whether we sball have a 


garrisov. At best we sball not be more than a mere 
handful. No; L think we shall have quite envugh to do 


with the main building. Let us concentrate our re 
sources.on that.” 

There was sore further discussion about the arrange- 
ments for the morrow, and then Yorke wished the colo- 
goodnight, refusing bis offer to .dinuer (it was now nine 
o’clock, and quite dark), although he would fain have 
taken another look at Olivia’s face; but, just as he was 
leaving, he turned back and said— 

«Excuse the liberty, sir, but is it too late even now 
to send Mrs. Falkland to some place of safety ?” 

**Some place of safety! Where is such a spot to be 
found? I know of only one—the centre of the Euro- 
pews force which is to march from cantoments to-night. 

ut my wife could not ask for a privilege denied to the 
other ladies, Besides the troops will have enough to do 
by themselves, without being encumbered with women 
and chil¢rer.” 

“T feel sorry,” added the young man with some hesi- 
tation ‘‘ that you did not send her to the hills with the 
escort that went a few days ago.” 

“ Yes,” replied Falkland, slowly, and looking down 
on the ground; “ I suppose a man seldom has his duty 
put before him in such form as tc require him to saeri- 
fice what is dearer to him than his own life. It seoms 
both careless and selfish to have kept her here, does it 
not? But it looked at one time as if ever,thing would 
depend on our showing a bold front in every direction; 
und if the commissioner had manifested want of con- 
fidence by sending his wife away, he might have turned 
the balance. At least so it seemed to me at the time. 
Poor child!” he added, as if speaking to himself, ‘* she 
is hardly conscious of her heroism, or what it has cost 
her ree he to allow her to practise it. Had I known 
that the people in cantonments would be such fatuous 
blockheads, | might have acted differently. But it is 
useless to indulge in regrets. There is nothing to be 
done but to keep up a bold frout to await the crash as 
best we may. 

“Then do you think, sir, that it is quite certain the 
rest of the army will follow suit and go?” 








“T do; all the supposed safeguards have failed so far. 
Hindoos and Mohammedans have not shown the jealousy 
of each other that was expected; and the native officers, 
who had the strongest inducements to be faithful, seem 
to be taking the lead everywhere. And althvugh several 
regiments are holding back for a time, not one bas shown 
a distinct sign of standing by us, or displaying an active 
part against the mutineers. I expect we shall have the 


iwhole army on us sooner or later, although it may be by 


degress.” 

‘Then what chance have we against such numbers 
with our handful of Kuropeans ?” 

“Not much, apparently. But a good deal may b 
hoped for from luck, and the blunders the villians may 
be trusted to make. Already they have made a great 
mistake in not rising at the same time everywhere. Of 
course, my dear boy,” continued the colonel, laying his 
hand on Yorke’s shoulder, “ you will not repeat what I 
say. I speak plainly to you because I see you are the 
sort of man to be trusted.” 

On returning to his little camp by the court house, 
Yorke found a note from Spragge awaiting him, brought 
by a servant who had come out from cantonments with 
the restof his things. ‘‘ We are just starting for Joh- 
tuck,’ said the writer. ‘‘The old woman who com- 
mand here have not got the pluck to take us with them, 
or to disarm us, but send us away because they funk 
keeping us with the force. Of course the men see 
through the dodge, and there is a change come over 
them already. They look as sulkey as fiends. If our 
dear old colonel had been with us still, we might have 
had a chance; but poor Dumble has gone quite foolish, 
and is about as fit to have charge of the regiment as a 
hospital-nurse would be; and we shall have a flare-up 
before long, and no mistake. I write inan awful hurry. 
Good-bye old feilow, and better luck to you than we are 
likely to have.” 

Just as Yorke had finished reading the note, the se- 
nior native officer of the detachment came up to make 
his report for the night; the old man’s manner was 
quiet and respectful, as usual, and conveyed no im- 
=. that anything was wrong. Dismissing him, 

orke threw off his shell jacket, and lying down on the 
little cot which had been placed in front of the tent, 
watched the scene before him. A few yards in adyauee 
ot his own tent was the little line of sepoys’ tents, but 
the men were mostly sleeping outside, to get what air 
was to be had; a few were sitting in groups, passing the 































































| pipe round and talking. In advance was the guard-tent, 
| with two sentries pacing up and down before it. Watch- 
\log the peaceful scene, and wondering whether it was 
|really to be the precursor ofa life’s crisis, the young 
man fell asleep. 





CHAPTER XX. 
| Next day was a busy one. From before dawn a gang 
‘of coolies, working under orders of the commissioner’s 
|jemadar, were cngaged in filling bags brought from the 
|adjacent treasury, with earth obtained from a shallow 
jtrench dug in the lawn, while water carts were employed 
to loosen the hard-baked soil; another party were ctt- 
ting down the shrubs and bushes in the garden, and an 
army of tailors from the bazaar were squatting on the 
veranda floor, sewing bags to supplement the supply 
already available. Soon the space between the veranda 
pillars began to be blocked up with tho first courses of 
a strong barrier designed to be seven feet high, loops 
holed, and bullet-proof. ‘You see, my friend,” said 
Yorke, in Hindustani, to the native officer whom he had 
brought with him, nominally to superintend the opera. 
tion—“if the roughs in the city rise, the court-house 
would be a difficult position to hold against a mob, even 
with my gallant sepoys. So we will retire with the 
treasure into this post until the regiments from can- 
tonments march to our help.” The old soobabdar raised 
his hand to his cap, and observed, gravely, that the 
European gentlemen were famous for their skill in mili# — 
tary science; and Yorke did not care to pursue the cot? 
versation. i 

While they were thus engaged Falkland and Spare” 
row rode up, with half-a-dozen mounted orderiiers be- ~ 
hind them, returning from a ride through the city. 
“We hav: been upholding british rule, you see, as 
long as it lasts,” said Falkland, dismounting; “ but the 
roughs are beginning to show their teeth, are they not 
Sparrow ? and, whit is worse, there were some sepoys in 
the bazaar, out of uniform, whose manner was most ine 
solent. However, L think we read them a lesson this 
once, if it was the last time—didn’t we, Sparrow?” he 
added, smiling; and ind. ed, from the expression on that 
gentiemen’s countenance, it scemed as if the morning 
ride had certainly been exciting. 
York longed to ask some que tion about Olivia, when 
just then she appeared in the veranda, and invited them 
to come inside and take some tea. The room into which 
they followed her, now cut off from tha outside air, was 
hot and stuffy, and filled with the dust thrown up by the 
work going on outside; the punkah-puller, dispossessed 
of his usual post in the veranda,’ was squatting in the 
room; the servants were moving the furniture, and, 
among the general disorder, Olivia, dressea in a light 
morning robe, seemed alone to retain ths calm and or- 
derly. appearance of other days. Yorke noticed the ex- 
pression of anxiety that overcame Falkland’s face as he 
looked at his wife; but she secmed determined to ex- 
press n» fear, and, as they drank their tea, every one 
avoided the subject which was uppermost in their 
thoughts. As fur Yorke, he felt quite angry with hime 
selt as he returned to his work, at tinding how small a 
place was now occupied in his mind by the luxury of 
grief. 

The commissioner made a show of doing business in 
the court-house in the afternoon—driving over as usual 
for form's sake in his carriage although the distance 
was but a few yards, “I hear,” said he, taking Yorke 
aside, before going into court, and after he had spoken 
a few words of exhortation to the native officers and the 
guard, “and the: information scems reliable, that the 
regiment left behind in cantonments last night, the 80th, 
will certainly rise, although the time is not fixed: they 
are in communication with your regimevt and the other 
one which h s marched away. My police in the city 
are utterly rotton and ready to join. The nawab, who 
is behaving admirably, nothwithstanding strong pressure 
put on him from the other side, may be able to keep the 
city quiet with his people; but I doubt it. I have about 
twenty men [ can depend on altegether. But on the 
other hand, a note has just been brought by a runner, 
from across the river, to say that they are keeping 
things square over there, and that a sikh regiment is 
under orders for this; it may be here a week. Mean 
time [ hope we shall be able to hold the ‘residency, 
Everything depends on whether the sepoys attack us or 
mar :h off for Delhi. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Captain's Daughter* 





Sho has eyes like the starling, 
My one only darling, 
The wee, bonnie lassie so precious to me; 
She was born on the water, 
My fair little daughter, 
When tempests raged madly end wild was the sea, 


Near Scotland’s green border, 
When all was disorder, 
I took thee, sweet babe, from the arms of my wife, 
The fair, blue-eyed fairy— 
Alas! My poor Mary 
Gave up, for her darling, her own precious life. 


Her grave is in Scotland; 
Her spirit—ah! what land 
Would suit such an angel but heaven above? 
Yet we still are true lovers, 
For Mary now hovers 
Around us in gentleness, beauty and love, 


The captain's fair daughter, 
Though many have sought her, 
Stills roams with her father the wild ocean o'er; 
° And in bright sunny weather 
They visit together 
‘The grave on the border ot sweet Scotia’s shore. 


My First Client, 


“Door, Jenks!’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

My servant bowed, profoundly as 
he hastened to answer the office 
bell. 

I was impressed with the belief that 
Jenks, as a waiting-man was alto- 
gether too genteel for me; his de- 
meanor was perfectly respectful; he 
obeyedall my orders with promptitude 
and dispatch—yet I never encountered 
his cold, analytical eye without feel- 
ing decidedly uncomfortable. I re- 
membered how compassionately he 
smiled, the first morning of his at- 
tendance, when I insisted upon dress- 
ing myself,and his quiet air of con- 
tempt as he took the blacking-brush 
from me when I madea feeble effort 
to polish my own boots, I fancied 
myself a convict inthe hands of a 
jailor, while he dusted my coat, and 
smoothed my stove-pipe. The ascen- 
dency that Jenks had over me was 
truly alarming! I dared scarcely 
open my mouth in his presence, for 
fear that his critical ear would detect 
some blunder. I was even forced to 
the humiliating necessity of keeping 
my luncheon of doughnuts and cheese 
for consecutive hours in my breeches 
pocket, lest the inevitable wretch 
should discover that I lunched out- 
side of a coffee-house. I am positive 
that Captain MacSword, of the Inde- 
pendent Rifles, recommended the fel- 
low to me specially as a loiment, but 
here he returns with a polite bow, and 
lays a card on my desk. 

“Lady, sir, would like to see you.” 

' “Yes, Jenks,” I said, fixing my eye- 
glasses on my nose, and examining 
the card. 

“Miss Eleanor Buffins, of Clifton, a 
pretty name to begin with,’’ thought 
i. “Show her in, Jenks.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jenks, with ag- 
grevating composure, and resting his 
hand on the door-knob, “In case any 
one else calls, sir?”’ 

, “Don’t disturb me.” 
i “No, sir.” 

Jenks looked at me scrutinizingly, 
and vanished in his noiseless way as 
though the phantom of a Jenks had 
come and gone. ; 

“A client, I suppose,” I mentally 
ejaculated, as I threw myself in a pro- 
fegsional attitude, and seized a volume 

Story’s Digest. 

Iwas a young lawyer, of moderate 
expectations, and, encouraged by a 
little stipend left me by a bachelor 
uncle I had the hardihood to hang 
out my sign, froma small office that 
opened on Beekman Street. Ido not 
know that any one noticed the sign, 
save myself, which I was accustomed 
to contemplate with much inward 
satisfaction, at least a dozen times, 
during the day, in all the glory of 
gilt lettering, “Grorck BELGRAVE 
Attorney at Law.” 

However, iff had no clients, I re- 
tained at least the semblance of busi- 
ness,and always took care to walk 
hurriedly into the office; with my 
hands full of documents, leaving 
everybody to imagine that I was 
weighed down with as many cases of 
magnitude and importance as the 
Honorable District Attorney himself. 

I was apparently absorbed in pro- 











1ouna study, as tne door opened, and 
the graceful figure of a young lady, 
clad in deep mourning, softly glided 
toward my desk. 

I started with an exclamation of 
admiration, as she threw aside her 
veil, and revealed a countenance of 
exceeding loveliness. It was the fine- 
ly chiseled and expressive features of 
a young girl that had barely reached 
her eighteenth year; dark-blue eyes 
of heavenly depth gazed upon me, 
with a sad, inquiring air, as she 
said: 

“Ts this Mr. Belgrave?” 

“That is my name,’ I replied, ris- 
ing witha bad attempt to be very calm 
and self-possessed. ‘‘Be seated, miss.’ 

She timidly accepted the chair 
which I wheeled near my own, and 
observed hesitatingly, 

“You have heard of the Buffins’ of 
Clifton?”’ 

“Never before,” said I, deferential- 
ly. “I presume you refer to your 
family. Now, I call to mind,I did 
meet with an article inthe Herald, re- 
ferring to some trouble about the Buf- 
fin’s estate.”’ 

“Tt concerns us—I mean mother and 
myself’’—replied Miss Buffins, with a 
vivid blush. ‘“‘This paragraph I hap- 
pen to have with me; and, as it par- 
ticularly indicates the object of my 
visit, I will ask youto read it again.” 

“As she spoke, the young lady drew 
@ newspaper from her pocket, and 
pointed out the paragraph alluded to, 
which she had underlined with a pen- 
cil. Iread it with renewed interest: 
“THE BUFFIN'’S ESTATE—ALLEGED INSANITY OF 

MRS. BUFFINS. 

Be ene ye ago,a wealthly merchant, doing 
i d Street, died, and bequeathed 
ry en property, about half a million, to 
his widow Mrs. Jane Buffins. A clausein the will 
provided that, in case of her marriage or prema 
ture discease, the guardianship and control of the 
property should revert to Mr. Ralph Dorle, until 
Eleanor, his only daughter,should come of age. In 
the mean time, however, Mrs. Buffins, who has 

for several months past strong symp- 
toms of insanity, has been deemed incapable of 
managing her own affairs; she was yesterday, 
through the advice of her attendant physicians 
removed to the Insane Retreat, at Bloomingdale. 
In consequence of thissad event, Mr. Ralph Dorle 
will assume the guardianship and control of the 
young lady, until she reaches her majority.” 

“Well,” I ejaculated, drawing a 
deep breath, as [ finished the perusal 
of the paragraph, and handed the 
newspaper back to the young lady, 
“Well, what then?” 

“Mr. Belgrave,” said Miss Eleanor, 
vehemently, while her slight, graceful 
form trembled with excitement, “‘you 
are, as yet, unacquainted with 
the _ truth. My mother is not 
mad, neither has she ever manifested 
the slightest tenderfty to insanity. 
She has been so represented by Ralph 
Dorle, and he even bribed the 
physicians and suborned witnesses to 
prove it. She is the victim of a base, 
unprincipled man—”’ 

“Tsee,”’ I interrupted, with a wise 
shake of my head. “A conspiracy 
to get the property in his hands, 

on ” 


h 





“This scheming villian, Dorle, has 
me almost entirely in his power,’ she 
continued. ‘“‘He has lately gone so 
far as to forcibly detain me a prisoner 
in my own house, and treats me with 


cruel rigor. Yesterday I accidently 
found a check signed by him, for a 
small amount of money, and with 


this I resolved to escape. This I ac- 
complished by bribing the jailoress to 
allow mea brief leave of absence, and 
now I am free. I cume to you, sir, 
hearing that youarea young lawyer 
of integrity, who will not easily be 
corrupted by the artfulrepresentations 
of Ralph Dorle.”’ 

“We will soon put an end to his ty- 
rannical course,’’ I observed, impor- 
tantly making an entry in my memo- 
randum-book. I wasat that moment, 
let me confess it, considerably flat- 
tered by the circumstance of the 
young lady referring the case to me, 
@ briefless young lawyer. I thought, 
besides, that Miss Eleanor Buffins 
was altogether the prettiest and most 
engaging girl I had ever had the 
good fortune tomeet; all my sympa- 
thies were aroused in her behalf. It 
was one of those romantic episodes in 
the life of a professional man that 
might lead to fortune and fame. I 
already fancied myself in a “brown 
stone front,” and,in the glowing en- 
thusiasm of vou thful imagination, nie. 





tured myself asstanding at the nead 
of my profession. 

“The first step mecessary to be 
taken,”’ pursued I, “is to obtain the 
release of your good mother; the next 
tosave you from the persecution of 
your unnatural guardian. I'll tell 
you what I will do—I will go round 
and see Dorle myself. It might 
frighten him a little, and, rather than 
risk apublie exposure, he will be quite 
ready to effect a compromise.” 

“If you are resolved upon seeing 
him,’’ remarked Miss Eleanor, hesita- 
tingly, ‘‘mayI beg the favor of accom- 
panying you?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, with a glance 
of warm admiration atthe plump little 
beauty. “I have not the slightest ob- 
jection. Shall! we go now?” 

‘As you please, sir.’’ 

Itook down my hat from its peg 
without another word, put on my best 
kids, which I always had ready, in a 
side pocket, for extra occasions, and, 
with alow bow to Miss Eleanor, gal- 
lantly offered her my arm. She ac- 
cepted it, unhesitutingly, and we 
stepped out into the passage. I was 
in hopes of running the blockade with- 
out encountering the critical eye of 
my man servant. Delusive hope! 
Just as_ we fairly reached the door, 
Jenks made his appearance, and 
civilly opened it. 

“Jenks,” said I, quite vexed at the 
officious politenessof the scoundrel “if 
any one calls, tell ’em they needn’t 
wait. Important business will detain 
me out this afternoon.” 4a 

“All right, sir,’ replied Jenks, 
scrutinizing Miss Buffins with a vulgar 
leer. 

“Hang the fellow,” I mentally ejac- 
ulated. ‘Heis positively laughing in 
his sleeve atme. I wonder if hehasthe 
impudence to suppose this girl is— 
Bah!” I ejaculated aloud; whereupon 
my fair companion started and said 
“Sir?” in an interrogative tone and 
I heartily apologized. I could have 
killed Jenks on the spot! I was in 
the mood to doit. I could have shot 
him, stabbed him with a dirk, or 
bayonetted him in zouave style; but 
it required some _ self-possession to 
conceal my wrath, and softly replied, 
“Oh, nothing, miss,’ and still mutter- 
ing awful threats of vengeance against 
my aggrevating man-servant, I con- 
veyed my lady friend into the street. 

After we hud walked a few blocks 
in silence, Miss Buffins carelessly ob- 
served : 

“Mr. Belgrave, my watch has 
stopped. Can you tell me what time 
it is?’’ 

“Let me see,” I replied, ostenta- 
ciously displaying my own handsome 
“hunting case.” “It is just four 
o’clock.” 

“What ai pity!’ exclaimed the 
young lady,in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. “I intended to get the check 
of Dorle’s cashed, but of course I am 
too late. The banks are closed. 
Mother’s sad fate hasso engrossed 
my thoughts, that I quite forgot about 
it until this moment.”’ 

“Don’tdisturb yourself on that ac- 
count,” said I, politely. “If the 
amount is not too large, perhaps I 
may be able to cash it for you, my- 
self.” 

“You are very kind,’ rejoined Miss 


Buffins, with a sweet smile. “The 
amount is over four hundred dol- 
lars.”’ 


lbit my lip. The sum was larger 
than I anticipated. However, as I 
had made the proposition, I was too 
proud to recede. 

“Tam sorry that I have notso much 
at my command,” I remarked, apol- 
ogetically; “but I think Ican finda 
substitute at the next store, Grindwell 
&Co. The firmare friends of mine, 
and will doubtless cash the check, as 
@ personal favor.” 

Leaving Miss Eleanor Buffins out- 
side, I walked in the office of Grind- 
well & Co. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Grindwell,”’ 
shaking hands with the principal 
partner, who wore spectacles, anda 
high shirt collar. ‘“How’s cotton to- 
day?” 

“Cotton is up, and up is down,’’ re- 
plied the merchant,facetiously. “Take 
a seat, Belgrave.’’ 

@‘‘Can’t stay—fact is, Grindwell, I 
called in to seeif vou would cash a 


| eneck ror mez~ 

| “Qertainly, with pleasure,” respond. 
ed Grindwell, looking at the document- 
“Second National Bank, New York, 

pay to the bearer or order four hundred 
and fifty dollars. — Ralph Dorle’’. 
“What’s this, Belgrave, eh, eh?” 

I was willing to have him think so— 
sol only laughed and shook my head 
mysteriously. 

“Good for a start, upon my word, 
Belgrave,” saidthe merchant. ‘“By- 
the by,” he added, pleasantly, “who 
is that pretty girl youare escorting?’’ 

“That’sa secret,’ Lanswered, witha 
knowing wink. “Tell you some other 
time.”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Grindwell. 
“You are an uncommon dry fellow— 
shrewd, devilish shrewd?” 

I could not help thinking so myself, 
asIdeparted with the greenbacks in 
my hand.”’ 

Miss Eleanor Buffins was kicking 
her pretty shaped gaiter boots against 
the stoop, with some impatience, as I 
presently rejoined her. 

“Really Mr. Belgrave, Iam sorry to 
put you to all this trouble,’ she said 
with one of her winning smiles, as she 
received the money and deposited it 
safelyin her wallet. “It is certainly 
kind, but we have notime to lose. If 
wedo not hurry, we may miss seeing 
Dorle. I wish him to understand that 
I cannot and will not submit to his 
tyrannical usurpation of .authority.”’ 

Isecretly applauded the spirit/of my 
lovely client, and, talking pleasantly 
to beguile the time, we hastened up 
Broadway, threaded the intricacies of 
Bleeker street, and in less than half 
an hour halted in front of aplain-look- 
ing mansion, ornamented with an old- 
fashioned, brass knocker. 

“We have reached Mr. Dorle’s,” 
whispered my fair companion, draw- 
ing nearer to me, and trembling like a 
leaf. ‘I feel my courage deserting 
me, now Iam here. He is a cruel man 
I fear that he may use violence, when 
he understands that—that—you have 
consented to be my friend. 

“Be calm, Miss Eleanor. Nay,I 
perceive youare greatly agitated. You 
can remain outside until I return. I 
really see no necessity of your enter- 
ing the house at all.” 

“T willdo justas yousay,” murmur- 
ed Miss Eleanor. faintly. 

Of course, under the circumstances, 
it could only add to her excitement to 
confront her guardian just then; sol 
requested her to step ina drug-store 
near by and wait for me. She obeyed 
without hesitation, while I, somewhat 
flurried with the prospect of a stormy 
interview with her guardian, hastened 
to announce my presence. 

A dirty-faced servant-girl presented 
herself, in answer to my summons. 
Mr. Ralph Dorle was in. Handing 
the maid my ecard, I crept into a dark 
parlor, where I sat in solitude and 
gloom, amusing myself by drawing a 
fancy picture of the artful Mr. Dorle, 
whom I imagined to be an ugly old 
gentleman onthe shady side of fifty, 
with a cunning, evil expression on his 
wrinkled features, but was somewhat 
confused, when the door opened, to 
confront a pleasant, benevolent-faced 
old gentleman, who bowed in the most 
genial manner possible. 

“Mr. Ralph Dorle,” I stammered, 
hesitatingly. _ 

“That’s my name, Mr. Belgrave,” 
said Eleanor’s guardian, smiling, as 
he threw open the blinds, and waved 
metoa seat. ‘You must excuse this 
hermit-looking apartment; my house 
looks like a tomb since Eleanor left 
us. Poor girl—she is yet to learn the 
sad news of her mother’s death.” 

“Mrs. Buffins is dead, then?’ I said, 
with a start. 

“Yes, sir, she died yesterday morn- 
ing, at four o’clock, quite peacefully, 
sol learned from the attendant physi- 
cians. The distressing malady which 
had afflicted her for several years took 
a fatal turn,as we all feared. Poor 
Eleanor is now an orphan.” 

Iwas quite chop-fallen by this un- 
expected and startling news. It had 
upset all my calculations ‘at ‘one fell 
blow. Iwas unable to realize it. 

Toease myself of an unpleasant sus- 
picion, I inquired. 

, “When did Eleanor leave home?” 
' “About six monthsago,’’ replied Mr. 
Dorle, staring at me with an odd ex- 











pression of surprise, 
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“His reply mystified me more than 
lever. 

: “Why,” rejoined I,she assured me 
that she escaped from your house 
this very morning.” 

) “You speak in enigmas, Mr. Bel. 
grave. Are you aware that my ward, 
Miss Eleanor, is now in Paris, where 
she is completing her rudimentary ed- 
ucation. 

, Iwas aghast. 

* “Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, at 
last; ‘here is some mystery that needs 
clearing up,’’ and without hesitation I 
rapidly recapitulated how and where I 
had become acquainted with Miss Buf- 
fins, 

“Tregret to say that you have been 
duped and deceived by a wily and art- 
ful impostor,” said Mr, Dorle, gravely. 
“The genuine Miss Buffinsis a little 
girl but nine years old,” 

If athunderbolt had fallen at my 
feet I not have been more 
amazed. 

I gazed like one . ina dream at Mr, 
Dorle, and slowly reason began to 
dawn on my mind. Mechanically I 
placed my handto my fob, and found 
my watch gone. Then T dived desper- 


ately into my breeches pocket, and 
discovered that my wallet, containing 
fifty dollars, was also missing; so that 
my whole loss by this misadventure 
might be summed up as follows: 


could 


Amounton Forged Cheeck.......$450 00 
Value of Watch and Chain........ $350 00 
Gao ccoscccccccccceccccsccecces $50 00 

Wath. ccccccccvcess $850 00 


As soon as my legs could take me to 
the police station, made known my 
loss to the authorities, anda force of 
detectives was instantly put upon the 
track of the false Miss Buffins; but 
she had availed herself of my brief in- 
terview with Mr. Dorle, and, in the 
interim, had made good her escape 
with her ill-gotten booty. 

Inever heard from her or my mis- 
sing property again; but I consoled 
myself for this treble disaster, by sum- 
marily discharging my genteel man- 
servant, “Jenks,” who,I suspected, 
laughed in his sleeve at my simplicity 
and credulity. Idon’t know whether 
I could possibly prove it; but it was 
enough tosee that I wasthe laughing- 
stock of every: middling lawyer and 
pettifogger, from Chambers street to 
the purlieus of the tombs; and,though 
Istrove manfully against the torrent 
of ridicule that engulfed me, it proved 
too much for a young man of my 
slender legal attainments, and ina 
few weeks I quietly hauled down my 
sign and became a broker’s clerk, with 
no lingering ambition to figure asa 
“notary public,” or even enroll my 
name among the dusty files of the Po- 
Nice Court. 


REMARKABLE PEOPLE IN CHINA, 


There is in Chinaa remarkable peo- 
ple known as “the nameless sect.’’ 
They profess “an old religion,’’ which 
prevails moreor less all over China, but 
especially in the province of Shang- 
tung. Disliked and persecuted by the 
civil authorities, they have fora long 
time endeavored to keep their beliefs 
and practices secret. Their religion 
is said to have come from the West, 
whence they also expect a deliverer. 
They donot worship idols. At the 
close of their religious services they 
have a meal, of which bread and wine 
formthe greater part. It is thought 
that they may be the remnant of the 
native churches planted centuries ago 
in China by Nestorian missionaries, 
who are said to have preached the 
Gospel for nearly a thousand years 
through Southern and Middle Asia 
with marvellous energy and success, 
and to have exerted a powerful influ- 
encein China for upward of six hundred 
years, from the seventh to the thir- 
teenth century. 





The editor of the Ogden Junction 
defines 2the Mormon idea of polygamy. 
He says that plural marriage is an es- 
sential part of their religious faith 
and practiced under direct command 
of the Deity. He adds “Should we 
take steps to destroy any part of 
our divinely revealed creed, we 
would hold ourselves up to the world 
as liars and hypocrites, or to the 
Being whom we worship as defiant 
apostates,”” 





MINERAL ‘WEALTH OF LOWER CALI- 
- .. FORNIA, 


Assistant Surgeon Thos. N. Streets, 
in his report of the Survey of Lower 
California, says of the mineral wealth 
of the peninsula: 

The silver-bearing veins of Triunfo 
are two in number, and they run ina 
converging direction northerly and 
easterly. The present company pro- 
duces bullion to the amount of $50,000 
per month. They have sufficient ore 
in sight in the mines already opened 
to treble or quadruple thatsum. The 
mines are particularly rich. In our 
own county all the silver-bearing veins 
have been found on the eastern slope 
ofthe Sierra Nevada range. This fact 
has been adduced as a proof that this 
range of mountains is continuous with 
the mountains of Lower California. 
If this be the case, we may look to see 
gold being found on the westernslope, 
as in Alta California. The copper 
mines of Purgatorioand Providencia 
are being very actively worked at pres- 
entand are yielding large quantities 
of very 1fth ore. Another source of 


wealth is the guano islands, and of 
these the principal is Isla Raza. A 
company commenced working here 


two years ago, and up to the present 
time they have removed 10,000 tons of 
the fertilizer. It is computed that 
thereis in all 60,000 tons upon the 
strand, which is three-quarters of a 
mile long and half a mile wide. 

Assistant Surgeon Edward Evers of 
the United States Navy also submits a 
lengthy report on mineralogy, botany, 
salt deposits, ete. He says: 

The mineral wealth of Lower Cali- 
fornia is wonderful,and embraces rich 
deposits of silver, gold, iron, copper, 
antimony, alabaster, ete. Traces of 
silver are found almost everywhere, 
and though few of the mines are 
worked, they are numerous and rich, 

He refers to therichnessof the mines 
at Triunfo, and says: 

The majority of the miners are 
Mexicans, though there isagoodly pro- 
portion of foreigners. All the officers 
of the company, the chemist, the as- 
sayer, the captains of the mines, and 
the foremen, are Americans or Euro- 
peans. Theore is brought from the 
mines on pack mules over distances 
of from six to twelve miles to the 
stamping mills, which are constantly 
in operation, being stopped only for 
repairs. The silver bars are sent to 
La Paz by wagon, and thence shipped 
to San Francisco by schooner. Other 
mines could be worked with equal 
profit, but the high duties and the ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical measures of the 
Mexican Government prevent foreign- 
ers, the only persons who could pos- 
ses the requisite capital, from invest- 
ing there. Next to silver, copper ore, 
which is perhaps more abundant than 
any other metal, has been worked 
most successfully. The best mines are 
at Purgatorio and Infierno,whence the 
ore itself is transported to the sea 
shore on pack mules, sometimes many 
leagues, to be shipped to San Francis- 
coand to Europe. How wonderfully 
productive all these mines would be- 
come inthe hands of an energetic and 
enterprising people, sure in the protec- 
tion of a good Government. But the 
want of security to capital and the 
consequent want of protection to la- 
bor, is the great curse of that coun- 


try. 

At the Island of San Marios, above 
Mulege,is a rich mine of alabaster, 
which, if properly worked, ought to 
yield an immense profit. The salt la- 
goon at Carmen Island, is an interest- 
ing phenomenon in more than one 
respect. Itisso rich that the whole 
earth may besupplied by it for ages, 
if, indeed, it is not inexhaustible. It 
isa mile anda halfin length and half 
a mile wide, while its depth has not 
yet been ascertained. This salt de- 
posit isno doubt dueto the evapora- 
tion of sea water, for it is connected 
with the ocean, distant from it 400 








yards, by three or four underground | 


streams. The salt itself is perfectly 
pure and beautifully crystallized. 





Snowlalis under a cloudless sky are 
common in Virginia City, puzzling 
strangers. The snow is blown from 
Mount Davidson,which is close by the 
town, and is whirled through the 
streets by the wind, 





THE EGG DANCE IN INDIA. 
——— 7 

A much more pleasing performance, 
and one which might, perhaps, better 
have been mentioned in connection 
with the exploits of the jugglers,is the 
“ege dance.” This is not, as one 
might expect from the name given it, 
adance with these fragile objects. It 
if executed in this wise: 

The dancer, dressedin a corsage and 
very short skirt, carries a willow whee] 
of moderate diameter, fastened hori- 
zontally upon the top of her head. 
Around this wheel threads are fastened 
equally distant from each other, and 
at the end of each of these threadsis a 
slip-noose, which is kept open bya 
glass bead. Thus equipped, the young 
girl comes toward the spectators with 


| @ basket full of eggs, which she passes 


around for inspection, to prove that 
they are realand not imitations. The 
music strikes upa jerky, monotonous 
strain, and the dancer begins to whirl 
around with great rapidity, Then, 
seizing an egg, she puts it in one of 
the slip-nooses, and, with a quick mo- 
tion, throws it from her in sucha way 
as todraw the knot tight. The swift 
turning of the dancer produces a cen- 
trifugal force which stretches the 
thread out straight, like a ray shoot- 
ing from the circumference of the cir- 


| ele. 


One after another the eggs are 
thrown out in these glip-nooses, until 
they make a horizontal aureole or halo 
about the dancer’s head. Then the 
dance becomes still more rapid, so 
rapid, in fact, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the features of thegirl: the 
moment is critical ; the least fulse step, 
the least irregularity intime, and the 
eggs dash against each other. But 
how can the dance be stopped? There 
is but one way—that is to remove the 
eggs in the wayin which they have 


| been put in place. 


This operation is by far the more 
delicate of the two. It is necessary 
that the dancer, bya single motion, 
exact an unerring, should take hold of 
the egg,and remove it from the noose, 
A single false motion of the hand, the 
the least interference with one of the 
threads, and the general arrangement 
is suddenly broken, and the whole 
performance disastrously ended. 

At last all the eggs are successfully 
removed; the dancer suddenly stops, 
and, without seeming in the least diz- 
zied by this dance of twenty-five or 
thirty minutes, she advances to the 
spectators witha firm step, and pre- 
sents them the eggs, which are imme- 
diately broken in a flatdish to prove 
that there is no trick about the per- 
formance. 





= WHAT SHALL WE EA, 


An unhappy individual has discoy- 
ered there is nothing in the food of 
drink line actually healthful. He 
says potatoes produce flatulency,water 
distends the bowels,fruit relaxes them, 
bread sours the stomach,cake destroys 
its tone, rice depletes the blood, fish 
shrinks the muscles, fresh meat pro- 


| duces biliousness, and salt meat skin 


diseases. Andso you can go through 
the entire list without finding, accord- 
ing tothe medical authorities, a single 
article but what is in some degree 
hurtful. It is dreadful to think of; 
and yet, somehow or other, there are 
a great many people manage to ex- 
ist seventy years or more,and the 
average longevity of the human race 
is increasing in all civilized countries. 





Many ofthe houses in Virginia City 
are protected against avalanches by 
V-shaped structures intended to di- 
vide and turn aside the falling snow, 


Tue number of degrees conferred in 
the United States last year proclaims 
us the most fearfully and wonderfully 
educated people inthe world. There 
were 3,520 degrees in course; 441, hon- 
orary; 362, agriculture; 563, female, 
and 630 divinity—8,859 degrees in all. 





The London Home for Lost Dogs 
has kennels for four hundred. The 
police send all stray dogs there, and 
they are kept three days awaiting 
owners, after which they are etiher 
sold ox killed. _. : 


hl anm ste 


A CLEVER RUSH. 
A Paris paper says: A gentleman 
was seated before the Cafe Riche,when 
a young artist passed with a compan- 
ion. 
“I will bet you,” said the artist to 
his friend, “I will drink that gentle- 
man’s coffee, and he will thank me for 
doing it.’ ‘ 
“You arecrazy.” 
“You will see.” 
“You know him then.” 
“Come and see the proceeding for 
yourself.” 
Very solemnly they approaciied the 
gentleman. 
“Sir,” said the artist, ‘Iam an in- 
spector ofthe Board of Health. IfI 
ask for coffee they will give me with- 
out doubt a very good cup, for they 
know me. You, sir, whom they do not 
know, are served like the rest of the 
world. Will you permit me to taste 
your coffee?’’ 
“Certainly,” said the gentleman. 
“This is really good, the government 
has great care over the people. The 
police cannot be too watchful over 
the public health.” 
The artist drank the coffee, and hay- 
ing finished it said politely, “They do 
things properly at this cafe; this is 
excellent coffee.”’ 
He bowed, and left the gentleman 
to pay forthe coffee he had not had, 
but profoundly grateful for the care 
of the government, 














































































A MODEL STUDENT. 


The Rev. Dr. Ritchie, of Edinburgh, 
though avery clever man, once met 
with his match. When examininga 
student as to the classes he had at- 
tended, he said: 

“And you attended the class for 
mathematics?” 

“Vos,” 

“How many sides has a circle?” 

“Two,” said the student, . 

“What are they?” 

What a laugh inthe court the stu- 
dent’s answer produced when he said, 
“An inside and an outside!” 

The doctor next inquired, “And you 
attended the moral philosophy class 
also?” 
. “Yes,” ' - 

“Well you would hear lectures on 
various subjects. Did you ever hea 


one on cause and effect?’”’ ° 
**Yos,”’ 
“Does an effect ever go beforea 
cause?”’ ; 
“Yes,” ‘ 


“Give me an instance.” 

“A man wheeling a wheelbarrow.” 

The doctor then sat down and pro- 
posed no more questions, ~ 





HOW THEY FIXED IT, 





A New] Yorker while journeying the 
other day, was recognized by another 
citizen doing business near the Row- 
ery, he being also away from home on 
business, and after a little preliminary 
conversation, the first remarked :— 

‘Well, I hear that you had to make 
an assignment.” 

“Yes, dat is drew,” replied the 
other. 

“And your brother, over on Chatham 
street; he assigned too, didn’t he?” 

“You zee it was shust like dis,’’ said 
the Bowery man. “I vhas owing & 
goot deal, and Jacob he vhas owing a 
goot deal. Imakes over my stock to 
Jacob and Jacob makes over his stock 
to me,andI do his peesness and he 
does my peesness, and dem vellers 
vhat was «after money doan get some!” 


A MEMBER Of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, M. Champouillon, asserts 
that the dead bodies of victims of al- 
coholism decompose much more ra- 
pidly than do those that in life were 
not so effected. He observed this in 
Paris after the city was taken by the 
Prussians. The bodies] of drunken 
Communists and of soldiers of the 
government were in many places ly- 
ing side by side, and it was invariably 
the case that the former were in a far 
more advanced state of decomposition 
| than ,the latter. M. Champouillon 
concludes that alcoholism produces in 
the system asort of morbid adynamy 
or weakness, resembling that of putrid 
fevers,and which favors rapid post 
! snortum decay. , as 
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Winter's Hope. 


The Autumn days are goue—all flown; 
The yellowing leaves from off the trees 
Are shed, with sad and doleful moan 
Ot whistling wind and mourntul breeze, 


The cumbered earth bears far and near 
Those saddening signs of Autumu’s death; 

And leafless forests, moist and drear, 
Oppress us with their chilly breath. 


But let us look around once more— 
Is there no beam to cheer our sight? 
No rift in these dark clouds? Ah! sure 
We are not left without some light? 


No; ‘tis not so! E’en while we gaze, 
See, from yon hill the red sun rise, 
Diuming with his cheering rays 
The earth that all so darkly lies. 


And in the deserted hedgerow springs 
The hawthorn berry, brave and bright; 
While perched atop the robin sings 
His clear, sweet song with all his might, 


Our life will come to Autumn hours, 
And all may chill and dreary seem, 
But even then we'll find some flowers, 
And even then some joyous beam, 


Repine not, therefore, that thy youth 
And mavhood’s prime so swiftly flee; 
Lo! with advance of years come truth, 
New light, new hope, calm joys for thee. 
—Chamber's Journal, 





Ferguson's Avengers. 
ASTORY OF PARTISAN DAYS, 


“This for the gallant Ferguson!” 

The foregoing five words had insti- 
tuted a reign of terror in one of the 
loveliest districts of the Palmetto 
State—a district watered by the Ca- 
tawba and Pacolet rivers and their 
gentle tributaries. 

In the month of September, 1780, 
Cornwallis detached the notoriousCol. 
Ferguson to the frontiers of North 
Carolina, for the ostensible purpose of 
encouraging the tories of that region 
to take up arms forthe king. Fergu- 
gon’s force consisted in part of the 
most profligate and abandoned char- 
acters of the partisan days, and his 

. March was marked by atrocities of the 
most shocking description. The har- 
dy men of the Carolinas, Kentucky, 
and Virginia, rose against the maraud- 
ers, and, led by Boone and other back- 
woods worthies, gave thema decisive 
defeat at King’s Mountain. Ferguson 
was slain in the battle, and his fellow 
foragers, numbering about one thou- 


sand, were nearly all captured or 
killed. 
This conflict revived the hopes of 


the Southern patriots, and forced 
Cornwallis to return to Charleston dis- 
comfitted and cast down, 

{ “Weshall have rest now,” the patri- 
ots said, after the battle. ‘‘Ferguson, 
the dreaded, is dead, and the few tor- 
fes who escaped with their wretched 
lives are not strong enough to do us 


Everywhere in the vicinity of the 
battle-fleld the Americans breathed 
freer,and the loyalists in whose inter- 
ests Ferguson had marched to his 


death, curbed their loyalty, and in 
pecresy swore revenge. 
But the settlements were soon to 


learn that the victory of King’s Moun- 
tain had nerved the arm of a foe more 
terrible than any which they had hith- 
erto known. 

The existence of the new terror was 
discovered by a boy one morning about 
afortnight afterthe battle. He found 
,the family of Archibald Mettson mur- 
dered in their own house, and to the 
corpses had been pinned a paper bear- 
ing these words: 
ps “This forthe gallant Ferguson!” 

This terrible atrocity aroused the 
‘country, and the excitement was quick- 
ly heightened by the finding of the 
body of another murdered patriot. On 
the cold breast, which had been pierced 
‘by pistol balls, was the palid paper 
and its words of terrible import, and 
the country knew thata fearful ven- 
geance would be taken for King’s 
‘Mountain. 
‘ During the week that followed the 
discoveries I have mentioned,the work 
ofthe Avengers was terrible. They 
fell upon patriot houses at the dead 
of night, and left on the bosom 
oftheir victims the five words which 
had already terrorized the country. 
‘It was in vain that the patriots sum- 
‘moned their cunning and energy for 
fhe capture of the band of demons. 





which,as it had been discovered, num- 
bered six men, masked, and mounted | 
on black horses. They came and went 
like ghosts, but always left behind the 
terrible sentence which had made their 
existence execrable. At times they 
fell upon their hunters, and left them 


by the roadside marked with the sign | 


of vengeance. 

Fear began to paralyze the Carolini- 
ans; many abandoned their homes for 
the sake of their tamilies; and itis 
probable that the entire distiict would 
have been depopulatedin ashort time, 
had it not been forthe courage of one 
woman. 

Her name was Alice Beauchampe. 

It wasa dark night in the last week 
of November, when the heroine of my 
story leftthe house of afriend. Her 
own house, which had been deserted 
for several days, was not far away,and 
she had determined to return to it for 
the purpose of securing an article of 


apparel left behind in her recent 
flight. 
Before she set out on her journey 


she was warned of the dangers that 
environed it; but she smiled, and de- 
clared that she did not fearthem. She 
could enter the old house through the 
kitchen, in the rear, find the garment 
without a light, and return safely to 
her friends. 

The path she had often traversed 
was barely discernable; but she made 
good headway, and reached her home 
without incidént. The silence of the 
grave hung about the forsaken place, 
and the lifting of the latch sent a chill 
of terror to the young girl’s heart. 
Through the kitchen, across the de- 
serted parlor,and up the stairs, she 
crept to the room where she had left 
the object of her nocturnal quest. The 
drawer of the old bureau yielded witl- 
out noise, and Alice was drawing forth 
the garment when the voices of men 
fell upon her ears. 

She started, dropped her prize, and 

with her heart in her throat crept 
tothe window that overlooked the 
porch in front of the house, 

She could see nothing, for the night 
was too dark; butthe voices of men, 
mingled with the champing of bits, 
continued to salute her ears. 

“This is old Beauchampe’s house,” 
said one. ‘“Ithas been deserted for 
several days. The daughter, fright- 
ened by the manner in which we 
treated the father, has fled somewhere 
for protection.” 

These words drove every vestige of 
color from the listener’s face; they 
told her who the men below were, 
though she could not see even the out- 
lines of their persons. One week prior 
to her visit, her father, one of King’s 
Mountain heroes, was found dead in 
a palmetto grove,and the words of 
Ferguson’s Avengers lay on his breast. 
Then she had deserted her home, 
knowing thatthe hand that had struck 
the father would not spare the daugh- 


ter. 

Well might the lone girl tremble 
when she found herself so near the 
dreaded scourges of the country, and 
she did not move until she heard the 
front door opened by a kick, and 
heavily booted feet in the room be- 


low. 

Thena calm thought of her situa- 
tion drove fear from her heart, and 
Alice Beauchampe prepared to per- 
form one of the most daring deeds of 
the Revolutionary War. 

The noise in the house increased, 
and oaths and rude jests preceded and 
followed the lighting of a fire on 
the hearth. 

Alice, who had longed fora sight of 
the dreaded six, crept toa spot neat 
the bureau where there was a crack in 
the floor. Then applying her eye to 
the peek-hole, she saw six wild look- 
ing men directly beneath her. 

They were, beyond doubt, the Aven- 
gers of Ferguson’s death, for several 
masks lay on the table, along with 
three or four bottles of wine which 
they had taken from some patriot’s 
cellar. Tall, rough, devil-may-care- 
looking fellows they were, armed with 
pistols, carbines, and sabres, the kind 
of men who never court the smiles of 
mercy orlisten to the pleading of inno- 
eence. Just such fellows as they were, 
Alice had supposed them to be, for 
she had seen many of the prisoners 
taken at King’s Mountain, and she 
longed for the presence of a band of 
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patriots. ‘knere were true men in 
South Carolina at that time who would 
have given their right arms fora 
chance to exterminate the Avengers, | 


| and Alice knew where a little party of | 


patriots lay, but alas! they were not 
very near. 

“We'll rest here and finish that 
wine!’ said one of the leaders of the 


band, whose face told that already he | 


had imbibed freely. “Bring in the 
poultry, and on old Beauchampe’s 
hearth we’ll prepare a feast.” 

At his command, one of the men 
left the house, but soon returned, bear- 
ing with hima duck ard several chick- 
ens, from whose freshly wrung necks 
the warm blood was dripping. 

“How’s the horses,” asked one of 
the Avengers,as the man flung the 
poultry on the table. 

“Standing like rocks,’”’ was the re- 
ply. “Such horses as they are don’t 
need watching, and, beside, there isn’t 
arebel within ten miles of this accur- 
ed place.”’ 

“Why, there’s the Widow Hartzell.” 

“T didn’t think of her,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘How bitterly old Hartzell hated 
us, but we caught him at last.” 

“And presented him with a breast- 
pin! Ha! ha!” 

And the laugh went round the room. 

Alice Beauchampe did not wait until 
the laugh was ended; while yet it filled 
the house with its devilish echoes, she 
glided across the room toa window 
that looked out upon the dark pal- 
metto grove, behind the building. 

There was no assh in the window, 
andthe cool winds of the night kissed 
the palid cheek of the partisan’s 
daughter. For a moment she tried to 
pierce the darkness beneath the win- 
dow; but, failing in her endeavors, 
she crept overthe sill, resolved to 
trust to fortune for success. 

The distance to the ground was not 
great,and the daring girl alighted 
without injury. 

Now she was free to make her es- 
eape to the friends she had lately left; 
but immediate flight in that direction 
was not her intention. 

“Heaven aid me!’ she murmured, 
as she glided around the old house 
and approached the horses which the 
tories had left tethered to the small 
trees a few yards from the door. 

A glance into the room revealed the 
forms ofthe Avengers discussing the 
wine with oath and jest, or watching 
the roasting of the fowls. They did 
not fear danger, for their horrible 
deeds. had completely terrorized the 
country, and under the sway of their 
lawlessness it was fast becominga 
desert. 

Alice counted them before she 
touched a single rein; and thenina 
brief period of time she loosened the 
horses and quietly led them intoa 
small copse notfar away. The steeds 
did not refuse to obey her guidance- 
ship, and whenshe had reached the 
copse, she struck them with a whip 
which she had found beneath a saddle. 
It wasa smart blow that she adminis- 
tered, and the horses started forward 
and disappeared in aninstant . 

Thus in a few moments Ferguson’s 
Avengers had been deprived of their 
horses. 

Flushed with triumph, Alice Beau- 
champe returned to the house, and 
again looked in upon its hilarious ten- 
ants. 

She now held a pistolin her hand— 
aweapon which a holster had granted 
her, ands he crept to the edge of the 
porch before she halted. There was 
the flash of vengeance in the dark 
eyes of the partisan girl while she 
gazed upon the party beyond the 
threshold. Once or twice she raised 
the weapon, but lowered it again, as 
if playing with the life of the leader of 
the six, whose burly form was revealed 
by the light of the fire. 

She saw the fowls, smoking and well 
burned, placed on the table, and 
watched the greedy men crowd around 
for their shares.- Their tongues and 
movements told her that stolen liquor 
was doing its accustomed work on all 
save the giant, who had superintended 
the cooking of the late repast. This 
man appeared perfectly sober, and the 





angry glances which he often cast at 
his comrades told that he did not sanc- 
tion their bacchanalian conduct. 
“Come! enough of this!” he sudden- 
ly cried, rising from the table, which 


nad been dragged tothe centre of the 
room. “Get up, boys, and let’s be go- 
ing. I told youat Wiley’s that you 
had wine enough, but you must bring 
some here and drink yourselves stu- 
| ped. ‘Tom Scott, and you Blakeson, I 
am ashamed of you! What would we 
do if a gang of rebels should catch us 
in this condition? You know the mer- 
cy we would get, and yet you sit there 
as careless as statues—drunk as old 
Bacchus himself.” 

Then an _ expression of contempt 
passed over the man’s face, and, stoop, 
ing, he cried: 

“Up! up! the rebels, are coming!” 

But his cry of alarm did not infuse 
much life into the men at the table. 
Oneor two heads were raised, but the 
drunken leer that made the faces hide- 
ous was enough tv provoke a smile- 
even from the mad tory. 

“Men!’’ he sneered, contemptuous- 
ly. “Dogs! every one of you. I’vea 
mind to ride down to the- Pacolet 
swamp and tell the rebels hiding there 
that the men they hate are in their 
power. I have thought thatI com. 
manded men, not drunkards!” and he 
struck the table with the butt of his 
pistol, but could not rouse his stupip 
followers. 

The next moment, with an oath on 
his lips he strode to the door, which 
he jerked open. 


“Curse such dogs as I lead!’’ he 


hissed. ‘I suppose I must lead the 
horses up, and tie each fool in the 
saddle.”’ 


He was stepping from the porch for 
the purpose of attending to the horses 
which he supposed were still tethered 
at the trees, when a form rose before 
him and he started back with a gasp 
of terror. 

“Who in the mischief ——”’ 

“Alice Beauchampe!’’ was the in- 
terruption of the apparition. ‘The 
daughter of the old man basely mur- 
dered by your hands! Down on your 
miserable knees, Godfrey Lang, and 
beg for the mercy you have neved 
granted others! Down, I say!” 

Perhaps the shadows of the window 
sash did not permit him to see the 
pistol that was clutched in the hand 
of the fearless girl, else his re 
might have been curbed. 

“Kneel to you? Never!’ he pant 

The weapon which he raised dropped 
before the flash that followed his last 
words, and with a groan of pain he 
staggered back to drop dead among 
his drunken comrades. 

Alice Beauchampe, amazed at her 
own courage, stood silent amidst the 
smoke of her own pistol. She saw the 
bacchantes try to shake off their tor- 
per at sight of their stricken leader, 
and one rose to his feet to fall as soon 
as he needed support. 

“Now for the swamp!” she cried, 
with triumph,and the next minute 
rushed from the disgusting sight. 

An hour passed away, and the 
drunken tories began to recover; their 
chief, who had dropped to the floor 
seemed to sober them with his col 
face and staring eyes, and when they 
had almost recovered their seattered 
wits, the foe they dreaded was upon 
them. 

Alicé Beauchampe’s voice had fired 
the hearts of a patriot band for ven- 
geance. On her way to the swamp 
she had encountered the partisans 
who had captured one of the flying 
horses, and were following the trail. 

The conflict between patriot and 
tory was brief and almost bloodless, 

The five avengers were made prisons 
ers, and sued like cowards forthe mer- 
cy they had never granted to a living 
being. 

Ineed not describe the scene that 
followed. Suffice it to say that the 
trees in front of Alice Beauchampe’s 
home bore the strangest fruit that 
ever hung from living limb. 

The vengeance of the patriots was 
as complete as terrible, and when the 
glorious sun rose again, the dreaded 
men of the lovely district had ceased 
to frighten people with their name. 

Alice Beauchampe, whose courage 
had led to the extermination of the 
avenging band, became the heroine of 
the day, and after the termination of 
hostilities wedded a lieutenant of 
Marion’s men. Her heroism is vener- 
ated, and her gallant exploit narrated 
daily by hundreds of her descendants 
in the Palmetto State, 
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TENNYSON’S SUMMEK HOME, 

Isat upon aprojecting rock on the 
Isle of Tintigel,hundreds of feet above 
the sea, which was rolling in upon the 
beach below with wayward indolence, 
Close byrose the tall cliffs of the 
Cornish coast, with their rock-ribbed 
sides. 

The ruins of the castle, with its de- 
cayed and tottering stones,raise again, 
in imagination,in all of its barbaric 
splendor; tower and _ battlements 
glistened with the spearsof armed 
men; the rattling of arms and tramp 
of steeds were heard coming down the 
ravine—a goodly company of brave 
knights and fair ladies—at their head, 
he, Arthur, their king, and riding by 
his side,on her suow white palfrey, 
the sweet but faithless Guinevere, and 
behind them, foremost among the 
train, Lancelot. With merry laughter 
and many a courtly jest, they passed 
over the bridge (which now the waves 
of the Atlantic have swept away, leav- 
ing but a few rough stones) into the 
castle. i. "7G «2 

My daydream was suddenly inter 
rupted by discovering a stranger near 
me. 

Iarose frommy seat and approached 
him. It wasone of those wild soli- 
tudes, far away from any human habi- 
tation, where you would always forget 
the ordinary formalities of life,and ad- 
dress any stranger that you might hap- 
pened to meet. Before I reached him, 
I knew, although I had never looked 
upon his face before, that I stood in 
the presence of the great magician 
who had peopled the ruins and the 
solitude around me with bright vis- 
ions. 

It was the poet Tennyson; the face 
and figure thatI had so often seen 
pictured could not be mistaken. Like 
most men of mark he hada striking 
appearance, and wherever you met 
him, you would at once have set him 
down as a man of no ordinary char- 
acter; tall, but looking taller than he 
really was on account of his spare 
frame; asallow complexion,with keen 
dark eyes and shaggy eyebrows, un- 
shaven, with along beard and mus- 
tache turning iron gray, and long hair 
ofthe same color falling to his shoul- 
ders, he had a generally unkempt ap- 
pearance; his dress did not appear to 
have been made by a fashionable tail- 
or, and it looked as if some years had 
elapsed since it was first worn;in his 
mouth he had a short black pipe, 
which he was smoking. Not the kind 
of man that the reader would imagine 
wrote “Come into the Garden, Maud,’ 

I first accosted him, saying :— 

“T believe I have the honorof speak- 
to Mr. Tennyson?” 

In reply hestiffly bowed his head, 
somewhat surily, I thought. 

I told him who I was, and that I had 
eome to Tintagel to look upon the 
seenes he had made so familiar to 
readers of English literature. He com- 
menced asking me questions, mostly 
concerning the United States, its lit- 
erature, and the English authors that 
were mostly readthere. He expressed 
a great admiration for Longfellow, 
whom he knew personally. He then 
pointed out various objects of interest 
that had escaped my notice among the 
ruins of the castle, on the island and 
the shore,among others King Arthur's 
drinking cup,a huge piece of rock 
hollowed out into the shape of a bowl, 
and large enough to hold the con- 
tents of a barrel; andasmall chapel, 
the foundation of which can be traced, 
and in which thealtar stone, asolid 
piece of hewn rock, still remains per- 
fect. 

The island is buta few hundred 
yards in diameter. It is almost cireu- 
lar, and rises out of the sea, with ab- 
rupt, precipitious sides, at least two 
hundred feet high. On the nearest 
point of the mainland a considerable 
portion of the ruinsof the castle are 
tobe found. The poet stated that he 
believed that the island had been 
originally connected with the main- 
land by a narrow isthmus that the sea 
had washed away, or else that a bridge 
had been built over, which had shared 
the same fate. There are traces of 
masonry on both sides, and at low 
tide you can still walk across. We 
walked upthe ravine which leadsdown 
to the sea, into thehigh lane, and he 
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pointed out to me the supposed Neia 
of Camelot, the scene of the King’s 
last struggle. 

“There,” said he, “is a panorama, 
Every spot onwhich your eye rests has 
some historical interest.’? It had none 
other, for tne country was as_ bleak 
and wild as can be imagined, with 
searcely any vegetation. Away north 
was Launceston, to whose abbey the 
faithless Guinevere retired and be- 
came its Lady Abbess. 
away was the little town of Camelford 
(the Camelot), and yonder a small 
lake that might have served for the 
burial place of ““Exealibar.”’ 

We walked over to the small village 
of Tintagel, a dreary looking place of 
one street, containing afew houses of 
the poorer class, asmallinu and one 
handsome house, which was the sum- 
mer residence of Mr. Scott, then the 
editor of the Saturday Review, The 
place could have but two charms—its 
historic associations and its solitude, 
Both are evidently attractions to the 
poet laureate, for he frequently spends 
weeks at the place, roaming around 
the wild coast scenery alone, dreaming 
ofthe heroes that once fought and did 
deeds of daring upon its now desolate 
shores, and framing other poetic stor- 
iesto be added to the Idyls of the 
King. 





WE ALL HAVE OUR SATANS, 


Each one of us has a different Satan, 
Satan comes to one man in the form of idle- 
ness, and makes him waste day after day, 
year ‘after year, until he has wasted his 
whole life doing nothing. Satan comes to 
another man as work, and makes him de- 
stroy himself in the opposite way by wearing 
out prematurely his brain and his body, 
He come to another as Christian zeal, and 
the man becomes a bigot, full of fire for 
the Lord; but the Lord he serves is a God 
of wrath, a God who cares for trifles, a God 


who prefers sacrifice to merey. He 
comes to another as charity, but it is 
as a charity whieh tolerates evil ‘and 


lets it alone, which has no edge to it, 
no courage; an indolent charity, which is 
not love at all, but only easy good 
nature. So he disguises himself as an an- 
gel of light, calling himself patriotism when 
he wishes to make nations hate each other; 
ealling himself Christianity when he wishes 
to make men persecute exch other; calling 
himself honesty when he wishes to encour, 
age a man in his rude and overbearing 
ways; and so on, changing himself into 
every virtue and every grace. 





A PROPOSED CANAL, 


The Russians are discussing the construc- 
tion of a canal to join together the Caspian 
and Black Seas. ‘The Caspian is a salt 
lake of from 400 to 450 feet depth of water, 
which is considerably below the level of 
that of the Black, owing to the copious 
evaporation under the fierce Summer heat. 
The canal is proposed to be 750 miles long, 
thus constituting it a far larger and costlier 
enterprise than the Suez Canal. Russia 
actually has a coasting fleet of 800 vessels, 
of 68,910 tonnage, on the Caspian, and is its 
exclusive mistress, with the exception of a 
few Persian skifis. 





A Swiss newspaper announces that the 
body of John Blackford, an American 
actor, who was lost three years ago in try- 
ing to ascend Mount Blane without guides, 
was found in an immense block of ice 
which recently fell from the mountain, 
The body is thoroughly preserved. 





WHITE POPPY. : 


The cultivation of the white poppy 
forthe production of opium, is said to 
be meeting with marked success in 
Tennessee. Asmall quantity of the 
imported seed was planted last year 
by Dr. Pitts, and the seed obtained 
from this was exclusively employed 
for planting this year. The plants are 
larger and more vigorous, and the 
eapsules from two to ten times as 
large as those from the imported seed. 
The opium obtained from these plants 
has the characteristic narcotic odor 
and bitter taste of the ordinary drug, 
and presents asmooth,tenacious mass 
ofadark brown color, 4:8 scumes 


A few miles | 








AN ELEPHANT FIGHT IN INDIA, 


For the elephant fight proper the 


| contending pairs are carefully trained 


and prepared beforehand with stimu- 
lating food and drugs, and advantage 
is also taken of that periodical frenzy 
displayed in the male elephant which 
is known as must. Atsucha time of 
natural excitement, the elephant be- 
comes fierce and formidable even to 
his keeper, and only to lead two such 
beasts forthinto the arena, and show 
them for a moment the waving trunk 
of the distant female, produces a 
degree of pugnacity which wants little 
additional encouragement. 

When the fight does begin, such as 
ean look with pleasure on these 
things, behold a colossal duello. The 
enormous creatures charge like moun- 
tains rolling together, their tusks 
clash and clatter, their huge feet 
delve chasms in the dustand scatter 
itin clouds; and they rear up their 
hind legs and wrestle for mastery 
with an agility as astonishing as is 
their senseless fury. The trunk, ear 
and flank are the weak places, as the 
beast well knows; and what with each 
keeping his own clear, and seeking to 
seize that of his opponent, so that he 
may force him aside and drive an 
ivory sword tip under the elbow or 
hock, or wring off his leathen ear, 
one and the other proboscis fly about 
in the air like the arms of an infuri- 
ated windmill. Shrill signals of fear 
or rage, of victory or defeat, accom- 
pany the rounds, for the wrathful 
elephant blows his own battle music 
centinually, and screams with tremen- 
dous anxiety when he is getting the 
worst of it. Presently some advan- 
tage is gained, and a blow or dig 
which would annihilate anything but 
Leviathan is dealt, whereupon, ordi- 
narily the sagacious brute who has 
fought in vain knows that heis de- 
feated and quite declines to stand up 
to any needless punishment He 
turns tail and trots off ungainly and 
discomfited and covered with dust 
and blood, and pursued a little while 
by the victor, who soon, however, is 
content to trumpet out an insulting 
blast and range the arena for another 
foe. It wants considerable skill at 
sucha moment to slip the foot ropes 
on the triumphant monster and get 
him out of the way; but this is man- 
aged by the adroit mahouts, either by 
cunning approaches or bringing in a 
couple of females. Sometimesa weak 
elephant is forced to the earth und 
gored or stamped till he dies, but gen- 
erally they live to fight another day, 
provided that the tusks have not been 
fitted with steel points, which is occa- 
sionally practiced, 





GAMBLING IN MACAO, 

The great game pursued by the 
Macanese is called ‘Yat, ye, sam, se” 
—being the first four of the Chinese 
numerals, one,two, three, four. The 
counters employed are small copper 
coins, called cash, with a square hole 
in the centre. Near a pile of cash isa 
square metal plate, each side num- 
bered—one, two three, four. On any 
of these numbers the gamblers de- 
posit their stakes. When all is ready 
the president banker takes a hand- 
full of cash from the heap, and setting 
it apart,draws the coinsone by oneto- 
ward himwith an ivory stick, repeating 
aloud as he does so, “Yat, ye,sam se,” 
(One, two, three, four,’’) when what- 
ever remains is the winning number. 
For instance, suppose that in his 
grasp he had picked up eighty-six; 
the fours divided into it would be twen- 
ty-one times and two remaining; con- 
sequently, two would be the winning 
number, Supposing you had staked 
a dollar, say on number two, an as- 
sistant of the banker would then hand 


the winner four dollars (the dollar 
staked, and three added) less seven 
per cent. discount upon the three 


dollars won, which discount he claims 
ashis share. These houses are fre- 
quented by all classes—high and low, 
rich and poor, and cannot but be con- 
sidered sources of demoralization,— 
Chamber’s Journal, 





Statistics are given to prove that of 
the sum total of human misery, phy- 
sicaland mental, women hayeto beak 
two-thirds, 2 tigi cms 





HANCOCK’S CHAIR, 










































































































Two of the most venerable relics in 
the National Museum are the official 
chair of Hancock, and the table upon 
which Jefferson wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, They were trans- 
ferred with the assembly from Phila- 
delphia to Lancaster in 1779, from 
thence to Harrisburg in 1812, where 
the chair was occupied by the succes- 
sive speakers of the house until 1867, 
when, at the request of the Historical 
Society, they were brought back to 
Independence Hall. The chief histori. 
eal connection of the chair is with the 
Continental Congress of 1776 end the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, It 
is therefore thechairof Washington as 
wellas of Hancock, Around the table 
mentioned gathered Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, John Adams, Sherman and Livy. 
ingston, to sign the memorable docu. 
ment; and when, eleven years after- 
ward, Washington sat in that chair 
presiding over the Constitutional 
Convention, it was upon this same 
table that the instrument containing 
the organic law of the Union was 
signed, 





Less than fifteen yearsago the city 
of Pithole, Pa., was a sheep pasture, 
anda mighty poor one at that. In 
three years or less it grew into a city 
that claimed 10,000 inhabitants, It 
had its daily paper, its Mayor’s court, 
boasted of hotels that ranked with the 
best in the land, and before its decline 
and fall sent and received mails by 
railroad. Now there is barely a house 
standing. Its daily paper sought 
fresh fields and pastures new; its 
Mayor’s court and its lawyers and 
clients scattered to the four quarters 
of the globe; its hotels have been torn 
down and taken a way, while the vote 
cast within its limitsat the last Con- 
gressional election only reached the 
number of twelve. 





QueBeEc has several old newspapers, 
The Gazette was founded in June,1764, 
and isstillas alive as anything in the 
city. Thomas Cary founded the Mer- 
cury in 1805, his son Thomassueceeded 
him in 1823,and in 1855 the paper 
passed into the hands of the latter’s 
son, G. T. Cary, who still conducts it, 





An almost incredible case of reck- 
lessness was investigated at Barnsley, 
in England, recently, In one of the 
Dodworth & Silkstone Co’s Coal 
mines, a certain portion of the work- 
ings was officially pronounced ‘‘dan- 
gerous,’”’ and the colliers were warned 
not to go intoit. Nevertheless, two of 
themen who had heard the warning 
went into the place carrying open 
lights, and one of them actually ap- 
plied his candle toa “bore-hole,” and 
ignited the gas which was issuing 
fromit. No serious harm was done, 
but the act was properly stigmatized 
by the owners of the colliery, as one of 
the grossest possible recklessness. 
The magistrate thought that a penalty 
of 40s. and coste should be sufficient, 
and they imposed it accordingly, 





TO AVOID SLEEPLESSNESS, 

If you wish to sleep well, eat spar 
ingly of early suppers. Avoid all ar- 
guments or contested subjects near 
night as well as any trainof thoughts 
rehearsing injuries, even if real, as all 
of these are likely to have a bad effect 
upon a person who is apt to be sleep- 
less at night. Avoid having too much 
company. Many persons become so 
excited with the meeting of friends 
that sleep departs foratime. There 
is probably nothing better, after culti- 
vating a tranquil mind, than exercise 
inthe open air. By observing these 
simple rules, sleeplessness, in the ma- 
jority of instances, may be wholly 
cured, 





Henry Roberts Marcus, who devised 
the excursion train system in England, 
was killed recently, at the age of sev- 
enty-two, by being run over by one of 
these trains. 


Berlin has a million inhabitants, 


The Iowa Supreme Court decides 
that an illegitimate child can be heir 
to, the property of its parents, wae 
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and the wages of the clerks. The prisoner was remanded, the 
Lord Mayor refusing to take bail. 
John Bright and his collegues in Parliament, Messrs. Dixon 
and Muntz, addressed their constituents at Birmingham, on 
paige 22nd, Mr. Bright attacked the law of primogen ture and 
——————=| the monopolization of land b few great land-holders, and 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1876. | argued mary the possessors of pf eed should be pence to 
| bequeath it as they pleased. Referring to the future policy of 
SUBSCRIPTION—FIVE DOLLARS PER the Liberals, he advocated the assimilation of the county to the 
IN ADVANCE.—(Postage Paid). a franchises. He pointed to Birmingham with 69,000 
—— electors returning three members of Parliament, while there 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. were 70 members whose united constituencies sin a less 


We Avvertisements payable ow “a : than 69,000. ‘Therefore a redistribution of seats was necessary. 
-~ —— or pxvore insertion. “Gm, po he oph sen ay yore ** What iask you to under- 
! Remit by Draft, Tost Office M Order, Registered Letter, o strengthen and confirm your own power, by extendin 
E A otherwise, we will not be responsible. a -_ ; tery OF| vour franchise and rights to oer ‘sllow countrysnen in the 
a , adver t tions, books tor| counties, Give the freedom you enjoy to those who are now 


review, &c., to 
» &er, excluded, Give t i i 
1 :R, Msher, mae ive them also freedom of the soil on which they 


14 and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Box 4607),| A terrible collision which was occasioned by a blinding snow 

NEW YORK CITY. ~~ took place at Huntingdon, on the Great Northern Railway, 

erence mes On January 22nd. Eleven tson were killed by the accident 

OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1876, |inclading » son of Dion Boucicaalt. : 

From Paris we learn that it is not probable, that the result of 
the elections can be positively known until the 30th inst. 

A Bonapartist association, styled the Conservative National 

BRITISR. Committee, bas issued a manifesto announcing that they will 

Tue Ep: a Review, (Whig.); Support President MacMahon until the expiration of his term 

Tus Loxpon Quarrerty Review, Conservative. ) in 1£89, They will then demand, that an appeal to the people 


Westminster Review, (Liberal.) be made, for determining the fut 

Tae B ri “4 ie ait 8 ee ng the fature form of Government for 
woop's Epinpuncr Macazine, (Tory. loot 

Sinseseete Veeue Lasent’ Joven ALsFashio 2 and Stories). The commission appointed to examine the works of French 


AMERICAN. artists for exhibition at Philadelphia have completed their 

Hassm’s Mesrms Mis Illustrated, labors. ‘They have selected 670 pictures, including the “Decla- 
Laremncery's a - “ ration of Independence,” and tbe ‘Surrender of Yorktown,” by 
ay ae “ “ Charles Edward Armand-Damarsq; 'Old and New California,” 
for Girls and Boys. “ “ by Bartholdi; ‘A Pottrait of Washington,” by Printeteat; sev: 
faunas a étal works by Messrs. Jean Pierre Alexandre Antigna, Jean 
Victor Adam, Auguste Alexandre | bilippi, Charles Blanc, Brest 
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For Seven Doutars Per ammo ty Apvance, we will farnish 
one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with 
Tux Axion, Weekly (postages paid) : 


Tue Gataxy “ “ 


Or any other Monthly or Weekly, published at Four Dollars and Alfred; also a hundred sculptures and sixty engravings 
per annom. and designs, 

‘The jury in the Michaelis competition for plays on the subject 
of the American Revolation, awarded no first prize, fearing that 
the public would not ratify their decision. The two pieces to 
which the secdr d prize was awarded the jury agree in pronounc- 
ing remarkable works, possessing great imetit. That entitled 
“A Great Citizen” is the joint prodaction cf MM. Atmand 
Antois and Lafaille, the latter being the pseudonym of the well- 
known poet Francois Coppee. The play ‘The New World” is 

: by Villiers Lisle Adams, and “Free America” by Adol 
. phe 
. European Summary of the Week. Michel. A fourth production entitled ‘Ihe Patriots,” is written 
T «re is very little news of 1. terest this week from Europe, ap on Aeneid, ae tile he tame ot “Remnaie Avent” 
either by cable or by mail, beyond the hope that the Queen wili | -' 8 described as full of movement and | fe, but deviates from 
open Parlinment in person, which leads the Wes‘=End shop ne eS See eee 
keepers t> «xpeo! a brilliant eeason. Getmany still continues watching France, and keeps ber artny 
Tae London “Mark Lane Express” of January 2itb, in its ready to march almost at an instant's notice The military 
review of the grain markets for the past week, says, “milder contributor to the ** Cologne Gazette ” in a short article; reviews 
weather gave a more favorable aspect for farmers, but the same Reiefly the tnilitesy reeblts of the year now peasing away ta the 
cause - we Np ery of ramples and prices agaia suf-| different countries of Eurcpe. The changes brought about in 
ps Ronen ge — rm 2 Ho cage a ad a o en-|tbe armies of France and Germany are those which strike the 
last year's, while deliveries of English are 56 1 - hen § eo eye most palpably. France bas in 1876 succeeded in firmly 
an iat Paris inferior wheat is 6d.als lowert flour has wain- establishing her new army organization. Though the organi- 
pe A age A Ne ps better rates are obtained for Wheat in tation is not complete its broad principles are settled. MKven 
<a bons : — markets, Marseilles is overstocked. In |the preparations for the formation of the tetritorisl army are far 
jw ered — the markets are unchanged. At Hambur, enough advanced for the work to be taken in hand ard bave the 
“a ull; inland navigation is closed by ice and the |!ast touch put to it anv dey. The nuclens of the French army 
ag Awa ~ — difficulty. At Dantzic prices are lower|i8 already armed with the new Gras rifle, and its distribution 
-_ — ot Erglish demand. At St. Petersburg quota- | 8mong the otber forces is progressing rapidly. Prussia has made 
the pao hes oR In Austria and Hungary business has been on |Similar marked progress in the work of army reorganization. 
» _— ne e. Prices are lower everywhere. ‘There sre The new orga ization of the cavalry forces, begun in 1871, is 
opes Ml r we will revive business, bat unusually heavy practically complete, and even the reserve forces are for the 
on bear me eter millers from purchasing and act as a dead | Rteater part available for, service. It is different in England. 
eig “ on trade, though we have no doubt they will be wanted | Phe British Government has only late in the year put its hand 
ser “ to the work of army reform, and produced for the present noth- 
heavy weather which bes prevailed all over Great Britain, |'28 but a scheme—the fourth or filth great sceme devised since 
has greatly deranged the Mlegraphs; and even between London the Crimean war. Its predecessors have been heralded with 
and Liverpool dispatches have been much delayed. ate teemetinbie ty ye Sen one 
. . 8. correspondent, to i 
It is again romored that there is more trouble with the Ash-|©*tent misapprehending the object = princi fos of the meobilt 
antees, Dr. Gouldsbury, the British Commissioner to Coomassie, zation scheme, states it as his opinion that the success of the 
having with his escort, been detained by the King, who, it is project must depend mainly upon the result of the endeavur to 


said, contemplates holding him as a material gvarantee for the 


attainment of certain (demands, which he be ab! i 

‘ purposes making on | bé able to contribute a contingent of two or three Tps— 
the British Government, the first of which will, no doabs, ioe ces n men, almost hon ayey notice, a ~~ 
the surrender of the King of Juabin and all th » © |tinental war, with a fourth army corps to follow, after a few 
saalieiaitendh tien ws the other chiefs in| montbs. That would practically amount to doubling its present 
pomregae ony te “yh a eae sought refage within the Proteeto- | military efficiency. In Germany the principal pone teed g made 
ln par Sol 8 a has a recovered his former | consists of the formation of the second railway battalion, and 
ae ever the tribes of the interior, who once | the bo epee of the army with new guns and rifles. Italy has 
of King Calealli, +d far — for them to trust in the power | likewise employed the past year in improv ng the equipment of 
c uence in a —— crunseniiiien, "the tte lesan the Vetterlt fe. "Anata as not dosti cananeaiedinaeen 
‘onseq C > erli rifle. Austria not adopte i 
pea A ry = e King r Ashantee, who has recently but has embarked upon an ortilleriotis. votes of doubtfal 
sttemttinn 0 pettnente tan " ‘ampbell, a British subject, for] promise, in the adaption of *‘ steel bronze" as its staple mate- 
yor ed per 4 nto the interior. Notasingle Ashantee | rial for guns, in direct opposition to the teachings of the most 
sunben of Abe ag b-gA.y f SS bat vast pray te ee experience elsewhere, which has shown cast 
prota Villages between Dix Cove and Accra ‘ar cnaean a gg het region epee mies ener arma gp 


EBA few complete scte of Tuk Atston for the 
years, 1874 and 1876, (containing William Flan 
Ainsworth’s Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Ty- 
ler” and “The Good Old Times of Merrie Bngland,” 

_. together with a chvice selection of interesting informa- 
tion), can be had on application at the office, price Five 
Dotuars (postage paid), each. 











etally those districts where the British have no fost ooh The heavy commercial and banking failures which commenced | P* 


Eccentric Witis.—Some of the most curious of thesé 
have lately been collected into a little volume and published in 
London under the title of “Wills of Their Own.” We find one 
testator ordaining that his heart should be preserved in salt and 
kept in a certain hospital; another directing that his should be 
deposited in a silver ctp, ahd committed to the affectionate 
care ot a brother; and a third appointing an ivoty casket, richly 
adorned with silver, as the future receptacle of that important 
organ. One gentleman of the name of Windsor, who died in 
1479, observes in his last testament: —“‘I will have burning at 
my burying and funeral service four tapers and twenty-two 
torches of wax. every taper to contain the weight of ten pounds, 
and every torch’sixteen pounds.” We find a Mr. George Staver- 
ton, who died in 1661, leavirg a charge upon his property of 
six pounds annually to be expended in the purchase of a bull to 
be baited for the delectation of ‘the poor of Workingham town 
and parish.” There is, we are informed, in Essex a farm which 
is still held on the condition that a barrel of white herrings and 
half a barrel of red herrings shall be given every Lent for dis. 
tribution among the poor of the parish. Another will be- 
queaths “‘the ‘morning’ milk of two able milk beasts” to the 
poor of the parish, every Sunday yearly from Whit-Sonday to 
Michaelmas. Other testaments make provision for distribu- 
tion of beer and wine and bread and beef and broth, There 
is the will of Mr. Peter Symonds, which ordains that a new 
penny, a bun, and a packet of raisins shall be given to sixty of 
the younger boys of Christ’s Hospital, who shall attend Divine 
service at the Church of Allhallows, Lombard street, on Good 
Friday. Some notion of the state maintaiced bya Chief Jus- 
tice in the middle of the fifteenth century may be gathered 
from the will of Sir Thomas Bynn, who held that distinguished 
office, and who died in the year 1495. How the Judge's guests, 
when he gave a large patty, ate their soup we do no! know, but 
he bequeathed his ‘twelve silver spoons” to his daughter Eliza- 
beth. Itmust be remembered that there was no ‘‘electro” in 
thosedays We do not think we ever realited how totally 
destitute of all indoor employment or occupation ouf ancestors 
really were, until we read the will of a certain Mr. Thomae 
Williamson, of Cumberland, who died in the year 1674. Thie 
good-hearted man leaves a sum of money to be spent in paur- 
chasing mutton or veal at Martinmas every year, when “flesh 
might be thought cheapest.” The meat is then to be pickled 
and dried; and in that state given away, so that people may 
“have something to keep them within doors upon stormy days.” 
Imagine people with no indoor 1 but pickeled mutton 
or veal! Informer t mes it was not at all unfrequent for a 
dying man to bequeath money for the purpose of redeeming 
“Christian slaves from African captivity.” We ate sorry to say 
that we know not a few churches to which the provisions of the 
will cf John Rudge, of Staffordshire, who died about a century 
and a half ago, would be applicable. This worthy man left 
twenty shillings a year, payable in quarterly installments, ‘‘to a 
poor man to go about the Parison Church of Trysull during 
sermon to keep people awake, aud to keep dogs out of the 
church” Men who never raised a laugh, either at their own or 
at another's expense, while they lived, often leave behind them 
testaments which excite merriment and derision. 





Prorosep Convetsto® OF MaNncnEsTER INTO A SEa- 
Port —This is the age of i gi ing enterprises; and 
with telegraph communication literally extending from “China 
to Peru,” the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean connested 
by an artificial water-way, and England and France im a fair 
way : f being united by a tunnel, the project of turning Cottono- 
polis into a seaport cannot seem such a great matter as it would 
have appeared a generation ago. Indeed, just a century has 
elapsed siuce the people of Glasgow, cautiously and tentatively, 
as itis the wont of their countrymen, commenced a similar 
undertuking, which has become a great success, large ships now 
|coming up into that city and discharging at a wharfage which 
extends tpward of three miles, the barbor dues bringing in a 
clear income to the corporation of at least $759, 0 a year, 
after providing for dredging aud all other expenses. The pro- 
moters of the Manchester scheme propose to strengthen, deepen 
and widen the river Irwell from below the town downward to its 
injunction with the Mersey, and to apply the same process to 
the latter river thence to below Liverpool. Thusa tidal chan- 
tel will be provided from the vicinity of Manchester to the sea, 
tbirty-thtee miles in length, two hundred feet in width, and 
with a minimum depth of twenty-two feet. Tho ships will be 
brorght up by means of tugs in the same way as they are 
hauled through the Suez Canal. The increased capacity of the 
channel will carry off floods as well as greatly increase the flow 
ot tidal water, and not only augment the scouring action of the 
river higher up, but also act beneficially on the bar at its mouth. 
The total cost of the undertaking is estimated at three millions 
and a half sterling, not too large a sum for the advantages that 
may be expected to accrue to the town and trade; while, if we 
may judge from the case of Glasgow, it would offer a highly- 
—* investment for those who may supply the capital.— 

ndon Iron. 











Tux “ Cuampionsnie or EncLaNp” has just been va- 


ae the 135 militia regiments fit for foreign service. Should cated by the death, at the age of forty-two of Henry Lionel Dy- 
the militia authorities succeed in this attempt, England would|moke at Scrivelsby, near Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, the 


Castra Hibernia’ of the Romans. The championship of 
England is one of the few services of *‘ grand serjeanty ” still 
extant in Great Britain. It is attached to the manor of Scri- 
velsby, the ancient seat of the house of Marmion, and Scrivelsby 
is held by that tenure, The lords of Scrivelsby must attend the 
coronations of the English sovereigns, ride armed czp-a-pte into 
Westminster Hall while the sovereign is at dinner, and there, 
flinging down the gauntlet, defy all and sundry the human race 
to impugn the sovereign’s right to the crown. This ceremony 
concladed, the sovereign drinks to the champion and sends him 
a gilt cup of wine, the cup, after the wine has been tossed off, 
being his fee. When George IV. was crowned the Lord of 
Scrivelsby happened to be a parson, the Rev. John Dymoke, 
who deputed his son, afterwards Sir Henry Dymoke, Bart., to 
rform bis duty. A sensation was created on that occasion by 
a lady of rank, a stanch adherent of the Stuarts, who fiang her 


ere : Asige: ; 
} A . will be more difficulty in affording tte natives |°” this side of the Atlantic and subsequently spread over| glove down into the hall in reply to the challenge of the cham- 


tion, in the event of th 
A wild-cat Bank of the sai tastananees 


Richard Biever Oskley, 
Bank, was arraigned on 


worst sort, has turned up in London. suspensions having taken place at Riga and at St. Pe‘ersburg, 
proprietor of the Co-operative Credit The Pope continues sick. He had recently an epileptoid 


and Sir Re Carden, on charges of fraud, false pretenses and|to his bed. His health requires the doctor's vigilant care 
conspiracy. The prosecuting counsel said that the bank had] 
received £40,(00 from the public, in the shape cf deposits and)“ 1HE” Sunk Metuop or Protoneine Lire !—Mr, C | 
current eccounts. An execution was put into the bank, on A. Williamson, of Baltimore, Md,, in renewing his subscrip- 
Jaousry 15.h, whea ‘it was found that there was only lis. 1d. tion to Tae Avion for the year |876, informs us that he has 
on band and no money to pay the clerks, On the same da ularly subscribed for the psper since its commencement in | 
ady paid in £ 0° Y 8/18-2, fty-four years since! A good example, and worth | 








» which was used to pay out the exeention following! 


England and Germany, have at length reached Russia, many|pion. Sir Elenry officiated io his own right at the coronations 


of William IV. and Victoria. The gentleman who has just died 
was Sir Henry's nephew. He was, we believe, unmarried, and 
was the nineteenth person of the name of Dymoke who had in- 


January 2ist, before the Lord Mayor{*¢izure, lasting forty minutes. Since then he has been confined | herited this curious distinction since the manor of the Marmi- 
ons came by marriage into the family. 








Tye SnxPenny Savines Bank, corner of Astor Place 
and Broadwa,y. N. Y. City, gives notice in another column, of 
the payment oa‘ the Forty-fifth Semi-Annual Dividend, being at 
the rate of Six Per Cent. per annum on sums of $500 and 
ander, aud at the nvte of Five Per Cent. per annum on§ sums 
over $500. _ 
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Women’s Boots.—The “ Pall Mall Gazette” says'| 


woman is not in the habit of taking the advice so freely offered | lish Royal Navy is shown by the tables in the annual statistical | being hugged by a Polar bear in Lime street station, Liverpool, 
to her in a kiodly spirit by man. She listens apparently to| report and in the report of the Naval Lunatic Asylum by In- | was claimed at the Court of Passage on January 6th, from the 
all be says as to the inconvenience and extravagance of her | spector-General Macleod, M.D., who has for many years been| London and North-Western Railway Company. The victim of 
dress and of its prejudicial effect on her health, but she pays no|in charge of that institution. The number of new cases re-|the alarming embrace was a Mrs, Montgomery, who was waiting 


attention to his warnings, and resolutely follows the path of her 
own inclinations, even though it lead to the workhouse or grave, 
with that firm: ess which is one of her most charming charac 

teristics. At this season of the year, when, owing to the 
treacherous nature of : ur climate and the greasy condition of 
our pavements outdoor exercise is often as dangerous as it is 
beneficial, woman can hardly fail to see the absurdity of her 
high-heeled boots. It is quite impossible for her to walk with 
any ease, comfort, or safety to herself in these instruments of 
torture, which by throwing her out of the perpendicular, give 
her the appearance of the leaning tower of Pisa, and produce an 
impreseion on spectators that she may at any time topple over. 
Her boots, also, are far too thin for walking purposes, and it 
was only last week that an inquest was held on the body cf a 
young lady, who, owing to a nail piercing the sole of her boot, 
received such an injury to the foot that she died of lockjaw. 
Woman, moreover, nw that she takes so active a part in the 
business of life, and is almost ubiquitous, requires to be strongly 
if not ponderously shod, so that when necessity arises, she may 
hold her own with man, returning kick for kick with that fasci- 
nating but foolish creature. 





A pnysician oF fA Lonpon HospitaL writes to the 
“British Medical Journal”: ‘‘Thereis no recognized reason why 
of Jate years neuralgia of the face and scalp should have in- 
creased so much in the female sex, as compared with our own, 
There is no doubt that it is one of the most common of female 
maladies—one of the most painful and difficult of treatment. 
It isalso a ceuse of much mental depressi n, and leads more 
often to habits of intemperance than any other. This growing 
prevalence of neuralgia may to some extent be referred to the 
effects of cold upon the terminal branches of the nerves distri- 
buted to the skin; and the reason why men are less subject to 
it than women may, to a great extent, be explained by the much 
greater protection afforded by the mode in which the former 
cover their heads when they are in the open air. It may be 
observed that the surface of the head which is actually covered 
in man is at least three times that which fashion allows to 
women; indeed, the points of contact between the hat or bonnet 
and the head inthe latter, are so irregalar as practically to 
destroy any protection which might otherwise be afforded.” 





A Vatvas_E Boox.—Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, in 
searching over an old library of some ten thousand volumes 
sent to them for sale by auction, have discovered an interesting 
relic of the Protector. Ina copy of Glauber’s ‘‘Philosophical 
furnaces” will be found a small pen and-ink drawing of a 
‘Plan off Battell,” drawn and signed by ‘“‘O. Cromwell,” show- 
ing the position of ‘*Myselfe,” the ‘‘Maine Bodie,” ‘'Fairfaxe,” 
‘‘Enemie,” “Enemie stronge,” “Light H»rses,” ‘Bridge ” 
“Passe,” &c. Also an adjuration in, it is believed, the Proctor’s 
autograph, as follows: 

O may ye Lorde helpe me in mine pions vndertakinge, 
Bie ye most highe, I will coett ym off roote and branche. 
It has also the autograph (?) signature, “‘O. Cromwell,” at both 
the beginning and end of the volume, one dated ‘'!653,’’ and 
the following manuscript note, also supposed to be in his auto- 
graph, relating to the author of the book, J. H. Glauber: 
d sayde Glauber is an arrant knave. 
I doo bethinke me he speaketh offe 
Wonders whiche cannotte be accomplished, 
Neuertheelesse itts ys lawfull for man toe 
Vse endeavouers 
The volume will be put up at auction next month.—London 
Atheneum. 








Wao InventeD Sewers ?—Who invented sewers ?— 

i. e., covered or subterranean conduits for the removal of the 
wet refuse from the i di pr of a town—and when 
were they originally instituted? is almost as profound an archi- 
tectural mystery as who laid the first stone of the Egyptian Py- 
ramids. All we know is that the celebrated ‘*Cloaca Maxima ' 
ot ancient Reme is the earliest example of such a structure 
extant; and that is said to have been built by the second Tar- 
uin, better known as ‘ Tarquinius Superbus,” who succeeded 
ullius Servius as King of Rome, after the said Servius had been 
inhumanly murdered by his daughter Tollia and this same 
“Tarquin the Proud,” B. c. 524, more than 2,490 years ago. 
But as Livy tells us that “‘ Tarquin sent for artists from every 
part of Etruria for this and his other public works,” it seems 
highly probable that the Roman Cloace were really of Etruscan. 


+ 
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E1cuty-onE Ton Guns.—It has now been definitely 
settled that four more of the monster 81-ton guns shall be pro- 
duced with all speed at Woolwich, notwithstanding the circum- 
stance that the first weapon has failed to fulfil much that was 
expected of it. The mere fact that instead of firing a three- 
quarter ton projectile, as was at first anticipated, it is only capa- 
ble of taking one weighing half a ton, shows pretty plainly that 
we are approaching very nearly, if we have not reached, the 
maximum proportions of a fire-arm, while the increasing diffi- 
culties of loading weapons of such enormous calibres are such 
as to make their useful employment very doubtful. 





Mr. Roesvcx, M.P., on Dancinc.—Mr. Roebuck, 
M.P., having been requested to allow his name to be used asa 
patron of a Jewish ball at Sheffield, replies: “I most willingly 
authorise you to place my name on your list of patrons. Not 
that lama dancer. My dancing days have passed long since, 
but Iam glad to see people happy, and am ready to do what 
tends to break down religious prejudice and soften religious 
hate.” 





Tue Attantic Mutuat Insurance Company of the 
City of New York, has issued its uscal annual statement up to 
December 31st, 1875, which shows $8,295,394 of marine pre- 
miums for the year, including, $2,455,372 carried forward from 
previous year. The premiums earned and marked off during 
1875 were $6,123,131; the losses, $2,712,158; expenses and 
return premiums, $1,217,477. Total assets amount to $16,01:’,- 
940, of which $10,314. 0 are in United States and other first-| 
class investment securities. Six Per Cent. interest on the out-| 
standing certificates of profits will be paid to the holders) 


miums of the Company for the year 1875. 


and paid to the holders thereof on and after February lst next. 





— 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH insanity prevails in the Eng- 


turoed under the head of insanity out of a total force of 44,530 
men and boys in the navy during the year 1874 was fifty-one. 
The actual admissions into the asylum at Yarmouth during the 
year were forty, of whom seven were officers, ten pensioners, 
and the remainder petty officers, seamen, &. The average 
number of patients constantly under treatment in Yarmouth 
appears to be about 200, as 198 was the number remaining on 
the Ist of January and 207 on the 8lst of December, the ad 
missions during the dear being forty and the deaths and dis- 
charges thirty-one. 





Tur Bissor or GioucrsTER AND Bristot has lately 
preached in his cathedral upon the proposed fellowship between 
the English and Oriental churches, and condemned the move- 
ment, on account of the Remieh spirit of the Oriental Church 
in respect to \the mediation of saints, p , absolution, jus- 
tification and the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. The ad- 
vocates of the movement allege in reply that there are Protes- 
tant elements also in the Oriental Church, and that these ought 
to be aged by a g sympathy, and that no churches 
ought to be judged merely by the written letter and the ancient 
gee but scope should be allowed for the new thought 
and life. 











Deatu or Mr. Aveustus Maynew.—Mr. Augustus 
Mayhew, of Montpelier-row, Twickenham, author of ‘‘ Paved 
with Gold; or, the Romance and Reality of the London Streets,” 
“ Faces fcr Fortunes,” &c., and brother to the late Mr. Horace 
Mayhew, died somewhat suddenly, on Christmas night, at Rich- 
mond infirmary. The deceased gentleman, who for some time 
past had suffered from hernia, was taken worse on Thursday, 
and at his own request was removed to the Richmond infirmary, 
where he underwent an operation, which was at first hoped to 
have been successful, but on Saturday evening dangerous symp- 
toms set in, and he gradually sank that night. 





European Miscellanies. 


in London was 4 0,8(2 tons last year, as compared with 1874. 


26! rank and file, of whom 168,700 are efficient. 


Tue Lonpon “ Lancet” says that the habit of secret 
drunkenness is beecoming very common among the boys at the 
English public chools. 

ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY cases of child murder oc- 
curred in London during the last year, and forty-five persons 
connected with them have been apprehended. 

THE SIGHT OF A WoMAN driving a cab attracted the 
notice of the police in Glasgow, and the regular driver was 
found inside the vehicle dead. The woman had gone on a spree 
with a companion, and had given the man 80 much liquor, that 
he had passed from insensibility to death. 

AT THE FORTY-SECOND annual meeting of the London 
Beer and Wine Trade Protection Association, it was state i that 
while drunkenness was indisputably on the increase, convictions 
against the venders were fewer than under the former less 
stringent law. 

THE PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES, which have for 
years been established in some of the most populous parishes of 
Lcndon, have proved such a great boon to poor families, espe- 
cially in winter, that they are being introduced by the vestries 
in most of the other parishes. 

THE INDUCEMENTS HELD out to young men on the 
railways, the police force and in skilled industry, have become so 
great in England that the War Office are at their wits end where 
to find eligible recruits for the army. Even in the favorite corps 
of Household troops, the infantry of the Guards, the inferiority 
of the recruits enlisting is greatly complained of. 

Ir HAVING BEEN proposed that the sentries around all 
the royal palaces should be withdrawn after sunset on account 
of the prevailing sickness among the Foot Guards in London, a 
correspondent of the ‘‘Pall Mall Budget” further suggests that 
the pet troops should be furnished with patte.s to keep their 
feet out of the mud, and with umbrellas so contrived that they 
can be fixed to the muzzle of the firelocks. 

ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND NINE races were 
run in England last year against 1,873 in the preceding year. 
More tnan half of these races were run over courses of more 
than half a mile and undera mile; 256 were mile races; 261 
were over one and under two miles; 79 over two and under 
three miles, and six were decided over a four-mile course. 

Tue “Pall Mall Gazette,” in alluding to the recent 
destruction of property by a hurricane in the island of Manilla, 
reminds its readers that London cannot claim immunity from 
similar disasters, having in November, 1773, been visited by a 
storm, which caused a damage of £2,000,000 to the metropolis, 
and tore up 17,000 trees by the roots in the county of Kent. 
WHILE TRAVELING FROM Lonpon a few days since, 
in a carriage of the Chatham and Dover Railway, Mr. G. 
Churchward, ex-Mayor of Dover, pulled off his boots. This 
rather annoyed the other passenger, and the result was that 
Lieut. John Power of the Sixteenth Regiment punched the ex- 
Mayor's head, for which sensible act he was arrested, but ad- 
mitted to bail. 

A MAN NAMED ALLsopp was arrested in London a few 
days ago for committing a petty theft in Leadenhall Market. 
When the case was tried it was proved that he had been 
ill for ten months, that his wife bad become insane, and 
that his six children were starving. Allsopp’s character having 
been proved good for the last «leven years, the Lord Mayor dis. 
charged him with a reprimand. 

Evance.ist Moopy, just before leaving England for 
America, was asked to write a preface for a religious book, en- 
titled ‘* Grace for Grace.” He had no time to read it, but com- 





thereof on and after the first of next month, and a dividend of| plied with the request upon the assnrance of friends that the| Brides, observed that he had been i formed that it was a very 
“Forty Per Cent.” has been declared on the net earned pre-|sentimeuts were orthodox. The work really was extremely libe-| good investment; and, turning to his host, inquired if such was 
Jast but not least, ral, and a short time ago Mr. Moody received a letter from Lord| the case, and if the bridge really answered. 
the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 will be redeemed | Shaftesbury informing him of the fact, and advising him to! said Hook, ‘‘ but you have only to cross it, and you are sure ta 
be ‘tolled,’”—Leisure Hours, 


withdraw his endorsement, which he has dune. 


THE DECREASE IN COALS used for domestic purposes 


Tue ENGLISH VOLUNTEER FORCE now consists of 2388,. 













































































































A Lavy Hvuccep sy a Brar.—Compensation for 


for a train with her husband and brother. The bear was con- 
fined in a barrel which was placed on a hand-track; and it was 
alleged that Mrs. Montgomery, unconscious of the proximity 
of the bear, found herself suddenly in the grasp of its paws, andi 
squeezed so severely that her breath was quite taken away. As: 
soon as she could scream, the uncomfortable plight she was in 
was discovered, and she was rescued without suffering from 
broken bones, but not withont painful physical and nervons 
sensations, which have not yet left her. She wore at the time a 
sealskin jacket, and the learned assessor suggested that the con- 
duct of the bear might be referable to an association of ideas be- 
tween this article of drees and the avimal's former seal-hunting 
exploits in the Arctic regions. The jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff—damages £6). 
A cLUB FOR BOTH sExes was receutly gotten up im 
in Paris by an Americrn, under the name of the Household 
Cluo. Ladies eagerly sought admission and enjoyed tke perusal 
of the journals of the day, club gossip, and chit-chat and mas- 
culine prerogatives in general. Bat in a few days they quar- 
reled terribly with one another, jealousy being among the 
exciting causes, and the club was threatened with a speedy disso- 
lution unless these internal dissensions could be allayed. In 
this predicament a scheme was hit upon to prevent the lady 
members from frequenting the club, Advertisements were 
inserted i» all the newspapers to the effect that the club waa 
anxious to secure a trained dog who could tell at a glance the 
age of any woman. S'nce this announcement, the ladies, pre- 
suming that the animal had been found, have abandoned the 
club. 

Tae wistory or tHe Grattan Statue, unveiled im 
Dublin the other day, is curious. Some years ago Mr. A. M.. 
Sullivan was cast into prison for some article which had ap- 
peared in bis journal, the “ Nation,” he refusing to give up the 
name of the writer. While he was languishing in prison, a sub- 
scription was inaugurated with the intention of testifying to the 
sympathy of the people of Ireland. After the list had been 
opened for some time, information of the proceeding reached 
the ears of Mr. Sullivan, who at once and peremptorily declined 
to profit pecuniarily by his misfortune. However, there was the 
money, amounting to some three or four hundred pounds, and it 
being pressed on Mr. Sullivan's acceptance, he suggested that a 
statue to Grattan should be raised, and handed over this sum as 
the nucleus of a fund which has since been sufficiently 
augmented. 


ATTENTION Has LATELY been drawn to the subject of 
the burial of Lascar sailors, large numbers of whom are em~ 
ployed in the English merchant service, and many of whom 
yearly die in the Seamen's Hospital at Greenwich, and are in- 
terred in the parochial cemetery at Shooter's Hill, There, while 
the clergy are performing the burial service for Christians, it is 
no uncommon circumstance to see Lascars devoutly _prostrated 
over the grave of a departed comrade, After addressing certain 
prayers to Brahma, they place upo: the grave a number of 
dates (fruit) as propitiatory offerings to the deity. These acts 
of piety performed, the mourners depart, and it is found that 
their votive dates are quickly carried off by boys, who have 
become aware of the practice ané make unscrupulous ase of 
their knowledge. 


Near tHe Watrer Scorr monument, in Grey Friar’s 
churchyard, Edinburgh, stands a red granite fountain, erected 
in memory ot ‘* Bobby,’’ a Scotch terrier, of whom the chureh 
sexton tells this story. For thirteen and a half years this dog 
staid by the grave of his master, day and night, until be also 
died and was buried in the same yard. Regularly at the firing: 
of the castle gun at | o’clock, he went to a butcher's near by,, 
where he was fed, and he returned to the grave of his master. 
When the Baroness Burdett Coutts heard thir story she had the 
monur.ent erected at a cost of 1,000 pounds sterling. 


Tue Count pe La RocuErovcautp, who has insti- 
tated excavations at Pompeii in a new directioa, hitherto rather 
discouraged by the archeologists, has been amply rewarded 
recently, He has discovered two skeletons one of a man and 
the other of a woman, both in a perfect state of preservation. At 
their sides were found a pairof guld ear rings, a golden purse, 
and a piece of gold net work, and near by were some pastry 

lds, four , eight drinking cups, and four plates, all 
of silver. 
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TuEopore Hoox’s Puns.—-Theodore Hook was de- 
lighting a few friends one summer's evening at Fulham, by an 
extempore comic song, when, in the middle of it, the servant 
entered with ‘* Please, sir, here's Mr, Wi»ter, the tax-gatherer; 
he says he bas called for taxes.’ Hook would not be interrupted, 
but went on at the piano-forte as if nothing had happened, with 
the following stanza; 

‘* Here come Mr, Winter, collector of taxes, 

I'd advise you to pay him whatever he axes; 
Excuse won t do, he stands no sort of flammery, 
Though Winter his name is, his process is summery.” 
Two silly brothers, twins, were very much abont town in 
Hook's time, and they took every pains by dressing alike to 
deceive their friends as to their identity. A companion was 
expatieting upon these modern Dromios, at which Hook grew 
impatient, ‘* Well,” said his friend, ‘* you will aé@mit that they 
resemble each other wonderfully; they are as alike as two peas.” 
‘* They are,” retorted Hook, ‘‘ aud quite as green.” Sometimes 
Theodore Hook was strangely puzzled by hard names in his 
improvisations, as in the case of a Vir. Rosenagen, a young Dane; 

but he mastered the difficulty as follows: 
‘* Yet more of my music is required, 
Alas! I fear she is done; 

Bat no, like a fiddler that’s tired, 

I'll Rosen agen and go on.” 
When Theodere Hook was on his way home from the Mauritius, 
to be tried ‘or his treasury irregularities the ship stopped a day 
or two at St. Helena, where he encountered Lord Charles 
Somerset on his way to assume the Governorship of the Oape, 
Lord Charles, who had met him in London occasionally, and 
knew nothing of his arrest, said, ‘‘ I hope you are not gang 
home for your health, Mr. Hook.” ‘ Why,’ said Theodore. 
‘* T am sorry to say they think there's something wrong in the 
chest.” In Theodore Hook’s garden, a friend, viewing Putney 





“I don’t kaow,” 




















THE ALBION. 





8 rose and fell in the dusky room, 
And died on the purple night outside, 

Like the tremulous swell of the ocean's calm 
And the steady sweep of the coming tide. 


And we stood there together, hand in hand, 
With faces a-smile, but with hearts a-quiver, 
With a love that rebelled at a master’s law 
As we moved to the strains of “The Beautiful 
River.” 


What if for once your cheek touched mine, 

And I felt the play of your breath on my face? 
Love cannot be always fettered down, 

Nor rise to a sin in a last embrace, 


For | held you then as others may— 
But held you to wake with a terrible shiver— 
And the air grew faint and the world grew dim 
As we floated along “fhe Beautiful River.” 


On the swelling flow of its fervid tide 

We buried the past with a bitter pleasure, 
Forgetting the future—a hopeless love, 

And a life burned out to its golden measure. 


A touch of the hand, a look of the eye, 

One burning word and we part forever; 
Parted to sight but still heart to heart 

In a passionate clasp which naught can sever. 





HOW HE LOST HIS WIFE; 
oR, 
THE STORY OF A TIMID MAN. 


Married {—said Peter Tremor — No, and 
Inever shall be now! Fate is against it. 
Iwas meant for a married man. I know 
it. Nature intended me to be the possessor 
of a wife, and the papa of a dozen sons and 
daughters, but, unfortunately, Nature made 
me also the most timid man in the universe; 
and I could never screw my courage up to 
the sticking-point and pop the question. 
One after the other the objects of my ad- 
miration married some one else-—-scme one 
with pluck sufficient to say “will you have 
me?” plump and plain, without know- 
ing for certain that the answer would be 
yes.” 

If I could have reversed the order of 
things, and so contrived that I should only 
have had to give consent by blushes and 
silence, 1 should not be a bachelor to-day. 
O, dear,no! more probably a grand father. 
But, you see, girls are shy and skittish, and 
won’t come to the point, and the bewilder- 
ing way they have of never letting you 
know whether they like you or not, is awful 
to a timid bachelor. 

So Kitly Greene, the brunette, whom I 
adored at eighteen, and Jessie Brown, who 
was my idol at twenty, and Rose and Eva, 
and Helen and Josephine, and Jane Eliza, 
Tiffany, the daughter of a dry-goods mer- 
chant in Boston, and little Widow Black, 
with whom | boarded, one and all forsook 
me for braver rivals, and at forty 1 was a 
bachelor no braver than before. 

Just then my great-uncle, Bobkins, took 
afinal leave of this sublunary sphere, and 
bequeathed me a legacy—something rather 
handsome—enough, in fact, to make me 
quite a catch for any girl. 

I let it be known, and waited, but no 
offers of marriage came. One or two ladies 
seemed more than usually amiable—smiles 
greeted my approach, and I was invited 
out to teato such a degree that I ruined my 
digestion which pound-cake and mauflins, 
preserves, and strong cups of that herb 
which cheers but not inebriates. Still, no- 
body said,“will you be mine?” and, really, 
I found it impossible to say it myself to any 
body. 

But, at last, one Christmas eve, at the 
BStokers, there dawned upon my vision a 
young lady by the name of Bobkins—a 
glorious creature, all curls and lace, and 
big eyes and red cheeks, and tine bust and 
beauty generally. 

This most lovely creature I felt was in- 
tended by my lucky stars for Mrs. Tremor, 
and I vowed to win her, were it possible. 
It was a bold venture. Firstly, her own 
loveliness awed me; then she had a stout 
papa, in a brown wig, and a portly mamma, 
with roses in her cap, who stared one out of 
countenance, and a big brother, full of fire 
and fury, who was known to carry revolv- 
ers at his waist, and an adorer—my rival— 
who had a black moustache and an uncom. 
fortable habit of declaring that he would 
make mince-meat out of any man who 
stood in his way. Nevertheless, I braved 
fem all, and courted Amanda Bobkina, .. 





i had heard her mamma say to our 
hostess: “How mucha year did you say ?” 
and pr d the question was about my 
fortune. ‘That in itself was encouraging; 
also the fact that when I called Amanda 
received me, and mamma was generally 
engaged in the kitchen. The rival scowled 
and strutted and made fearful allusions te 
mince-meat. But I defied him. Never 
in all my life had [ been so brave. 

One Jday | invited Amanda to take some 
ice cream in a shady and romantic spot, 
and there, as I fond!y fancied, decided my 
fate. I began after the third saucer had 
disappeared. 

*Miss Bobkins, I—ahem !—” 

“Well, Mr. ‘Tremor ?” 

“Perhaps you have guessed—” 

«“O, Mr. Tremor !” 

“May I venture—” 

“Spare my blushes, Mr, Tremor !” 

“To hope—” 

“O, you know—you must know! 
long—ah !” 

“Angel !” 

A sound 
water. 

“Somebody will see you, Mr. Tremor.” 

So it was settled. We were engaged. 
Amanda Bobkins was mine, The day was 
set at last. Iwas tobea married man. I 
let all the world know it. I defied my rival 
of the black moustache, who circulated a 
base report that Amanda was about to 
marry for gold, and was as happy as a 
king. 

So the days rolled on to my wedding-day. 
On the twentieth of August we were to be 
united, at the church, by the Rev. Silas 
Couplefolk. ‘The world was too small for 
me; I walked on thorns. We were to be 
married on Sunday. On Saturday I went 
ut to walk—Saturday evening about five 


o'clock —my evil genius prompting me. 
It was a damp, cloudy evenining; a gen- 
tleman of forty was much more likely to 
escape a cold by staying at home and re- 
tiring early. Nevertheless, I walked 
through the village, out of it, down to the 
river side, and along it. At last I stood be- 
side a low brick wall, and beyond it was an 
orchard of ripe apples. It was years since 
Ihad robbed an apple tree. I was ripe for 
sport that night. 

“Let me,” said “live my youth over 
again—for one brief hour,” and mounting 
the wall, I leapt over it, and begun to climb 
the most tempting of the trees which pre- 
sented itself. 

I had ascended half way, when, horror 
of horrors ! a fearful growl burst on my 
ears, and glancing downwards, I perceived 
the most ferocious of all watch-dogs mak- 
ing its way with head-long speed toward 
me, his eyes rolling—a dog ready to tear 
me in pieces if he could get at me. 

I put as many branches between us as 
possible, and sa’ upon the branch looking 
down. The giant who sang, “Fee fy fo 
fum ! I smell the blood of an Englishman ! 
Dead or alive, I must have some!” ete. 
ete., surely never manifested his desires by 
words more plainly than did that dog by 
. his tongue and eyes. Once within his jaws, 
nothing remained to Amanda Bobkins of 
her faithful Tremor but his buttons. There 
sat the dog watching me—there perched 
I precariously among slender branches. 

The sun went down, twilight began to 
gather over the scene, and my heart went 
down with the sun. Would no one come? 
I yelled for hep. There was no answer 
but the dog’s bark. Twilight faded; the 
evening came on. The moon rose. By its 
light I saw my enemy betake himself to a 
pan of meat set for him hard by. Taking 
advantage of this, I prepared to descend; 
bnt my guardian was aroused at once, and 
I retreated. 1 called for aid once more. 
Not an answer. 

So hour after hour passed on, and night 
—midnight. I counted the hours by the 
church clock which struck regularly, but 
no one came to help me. I listened in the 
hope that my jailor would sleep, but he 
growled continually. I was hungry, but 
hunger I could in a measure appease with 
apples. Frightfully sleepy, yet dared no 
close my eyes lest I should topple downt 





I have 


like the uncorking of soda 





into the fiendish jaws of the watch-dog ! 
Hare was a situation! Moreover. there 





came on towards dawn a dreary, driz- 
zling rain, which soaked me to the skin. 
Never did human being so rejoice at the 
appearance of daylight as didI. Of course 
with the sun the proprietor of the orchard 
would awake, call off his dog, and let me 


free. So I fondly believed. Alas! the | 


shutters of the farm-house remained closed; 
no smoke arose from the chimney; it ap- 
peared deserted. Moreover,a glance at the 
quantity of food placed in the dog’s dish 
under the tree made me fear that the in- 
habitants were absent. The fear was 
made a certainty in a very short time. 

Just as the bells were ringing good 
children to Sunday School, a man looked 
over the wall from the road. I hailed him 
gleefully. 

“Friend !” 

“Lor!” ejaculated the rustic. “Swan tu 
man, ef $ou ain’t up there in the tree! 
Comes o’ stealing !” 

I couldn’t deny that, but pleaded hum- 
bly : 

“My friend, I have been here all night— 
will you do me the favor of calling this 
dog’s master to call him off! I will pay 
him well for any damage I may have done 
to his tree.” 

“Couldn’t do it,” said the man. 

“I implore you.” 

“Tain’t possible. You see, old man 
Brown, that owns him, alles goes to his 
darter’s on Saturday afternoons, and stays 
until Sunday night. His darter lives at 
Waterbridge, and that’s five miles from 
Perry, and Perry’s three miles from this 
here. Hev to stay till he comes hum, I 
reckon.” 

“Until to-night ?” 

“Wall, L reckon. Nobody can’t touch 
that dorg—he’d chaw ’em up.” 

“But I havea particular appointment at 
ten this morning.” 

“That’s a bad job. Only at your age 
you’d ortu thunk of that. Didn’t you see 
‘Beware of the dorg !’” 

“No.” 

“Here it is in black and white outside.” 

“Will you tell me the time, sir ?” 

“Half-past eight. ‘Time for me to git, if 
I’m going to meetin’,” 

“But what shall J do ?” 

“Wall, if you don’t mind riskin’ the dorg. 
But I would advise ye to— 

“Gracious goodness!” I gasped; “I’m 
to be married atten this morning. I must 
be at Pettiborne landing by that time. I'll 
pay any sum to a messenger to go Mr. 
What’s-his-name for me, and bring him— 
any sum.” 

“Twouldn’t be no use,” said my compan- 
ion; “you see, ’twould take ‘ein till twelve 
to get there, and the old man Brown 
wouldn’t come. He’s sot in his ways— 
Friends generally is. (Good-by.” 

Away he went, but others came. Boys, 
girls, women and men. All told the same 
tale of the dog’s ferocity. All spoke feel- 
ingly of my want of honesty, and recom- 
mended me not to trust myself within the 
reach of the savage beast, who growled 
and barked continually. A maiden lady 
came, and left some tracts on the wall en- 
titled “‘'he Sabbath Breaker’s End.” The 
minister stopped and talked to me of de- 
pravity and sudden judgments, with an 
admiring audience of elderly females, who 
chorused, “'To be sure,” and “Now du hear 
him:” and, worst of all, my wedding hour 
passed. I felt, as it departed, that it never 
would return again. 

Another hour passed on; an hour of 
speechless misery. The dog relaxing his 
vigilance was attracted by a predatory cat, 
to a remote corner of the orchard. Now 


was my time, I scrambled to the ground, 
tearing my garments in many places, and 
began a wild race for Eberty. A savage 
growl warned me thag my pursuer was on 
my track; I strained every nerve, reached 
the wall, end threw myself upon it, his 
jaws closing with a savage snap, within an 
inch of my heels. 

I rolled off on the outer side panting 
and breathless. Recovering I hurried to 
the church. 

It was deserted by all save the sexton. 
In answer to my inquiry he informed me 
that the wedding had taken place an hour 
before, and the bridal party had departed, 





Wildly I demanded to see the register. The 
writing was scarcely dry which recorded 
the names of Amanda Bobkins and Mar- 
maduke Topps, my hated rival with the 
fierce moustache. In the midst of their in- 
dignation at my supr..ed heartless deser. 
tion, be had stepps ~fward and offered 
to fill my place. 

He was accepters was crushed. I 
sought my lodging ati wrote a letter of 
explanation to my lost Amanda. It was 
returned to me unopened enclosed in a note 
from the big brother, intimating that any 
further attempts of mine to communicate 
with Mrs. Topps either by letter or other- 
wise, would result in my receiving a severe 
castigation. 

I have never seen her since. & shall 
never be married now; fate is against it. 


—— 
A KNOWING DRUGGIST. 


“Will you please fix this up for me 
asked a woman of an East-end drug- 
gist, to whom she handed a prescription. 

“Yes’m, in a minute,” answered the ven_ 
der of restoratives, as he examined the pre, 
scription with a troubled eye. 

Failing to decipher what was written, he 
leaned forward, with elbows on the counter, 
heels up, and eyes intently fixed upon the 
prescription. Becoming vexed, he asked 
“Who wrote this?” whereupon, the woman 
intelligently answered, “the doctor.” He 
again fastened his eyes on the paper and 
slowly deciphered, “Oleum jecovis asseli;” 
having done which, he was still at a loss to 
know what was meant. In the midst of 
this perplexity he observed a friendly phy- 
sician passing. He lost no time in telling 
the woman to wait another minute, and 
then called the docter, of whom he asked: 
“What the devil is oil of jackass ?” 

«Jackass oil, I presume, sir,” said the 
doctor; “but if you mean what is called for 
on this prescription you had better call it 
cod liver oil, as that’s what ‘oleum jecovis 
asseli’ signifies.” 





FOOD FOR LEAN WOMEN. 


If anyone wishes to grow fleshy, a pint 
of milk taken before retiring at night will 
cover the scrawniest bones. Although 
now-a-days we see a great many fleshy 
females, yet there are many lean and ankj 
ones who sigh for the fashionable measures 
of plumpness, and who would be vastly im- 
proved in health and appearance could 
their figure be rounded with good solid 
flesh. Nothing is more coveted by thin 
women than a full figure, and nothing else 
will so rouse the ire and provoke the scan- 
dal of one of the “clipper-builds” as the 
consciousness of plumpness in a rival. In 
eases of fever and Summer complaint milk 
is now given with excellent results. The 
idea that milk is “feverish” has exploded, 
and it is now the physician’s great reliance 
in bringing through typhoid patients, or 
those in too low a state to be nourished by 
solid food. It isa great mistake to scrimp 
the milk pitcher. Take more milk and 
buy less meat. Look to your milkmen, 
have large-sized, well-tilled milk pitchers 
on the table each meal, and you will also 
have sound flesh and light doctor’s bills. 





A MARTYR TO SCLENCE. 


The case of Mr. Walker, of Brooklyn, 
who sacrificed his life to science, is attract- 
ing much attention. Extract of hemlock is 
much used by the medical profession—its 
use becoming more and more extensive 
daily. Whether Mr. Walker designed to 
take his own Jife or not, will probably never 
be known, but the fact that he did take 
the fatal drug, and while under its in- 
fluence, and even in the shadow of death, 
noted carefully, and step by step, its work- 
ings upon his system, has suggested every- 
where a comparison with those martyrs to 
science who have “died that others might 
live.” A distinguished physician who was 
present at the autopsy remarked that 
“this one man’s death is worth a thousand 
lives.” 





THE animosities are mortal, 


humanities ve forever, 
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REDUCTION OF ORE, * 
The hypo-sulphate or leaching pro- 
cess, for the reduction of silver ores, 
is becoming very popular in Lower 
California 
where it has lately been introduced. 
The process is best adapted to ores 
abounding in sulphur. The rock is 
erushed dry, and oniy requires to be 
fine enough to pass through a screen 


of twenty or thirty meshes to the | 


inch. It is then roasted in reverba 
tory furnaces withsalt. The roasted 
ore is then placed in large tanks or 
gubs holding eight to ten tons, and a 
stream of clear water turned on until 
the ore is covered, and kept running 
five or six hours. The water is then 


run off anda cold solution of hypo- | 


sulphate of soda is passed through the 
ore in the same manner, until it is 
ascertained by the test that the hypo- 


sulphate solution curries no more sil- | 
ver. The precipitation of the silver | 


now held insolution is accomplished 
by adding to the bypo-sulphate solu- 
tion asolution of quick lime and sul- 
phur, made by boiling in water two 
parts of lime to one of sulphur. This 
isdone in the tanks by the aid of 
steam. 

After precipitation anda running off 


ofa liquid the silver remains in the | 
form ofa sulphide. Itisthen put into | 
canvas filters and afterwards dried, | 


when it isroasted in reverbatory fur- 
naces, to carry off the sulphur, and 
then meited intobars. When the ope- 
ration is successfully performed—and 
any intelligent workman can compre- 
hend it with afew day’s experience 
the bullion is taken out 900 to 1,000 
fine. There is no waste material, the 
solution being pumped back into the 
tanks and used over again. The sil- 
ver by this process is extracted to 
within three or four per cent. of the 
fire assay. In Mexico it has proved 
the cheapest method of treating re- 
bellious ores; and it hasthis to recom- 
mend it—it is free+o all whoare in- 
clined to use it. Experiments are 
being made to roast and chlori- 
dize the ore before erushing and 
if successful th: cost of working refac- 
tory silver ores will be reduced to a 
minimum, 
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A COURAGEOUS WOMAN, 


Mr. Moses Foge, a wealthy farmer, 
livesa mile from Gorham Village, Me. 
He is is a widower, and his house- 
keeper is a Mrs. Jewett. The other 
forenoon a_ knock was heard at the 
front door, and on opening it 
Mrs. Jewett, who was alone in the 
house,saw airamp standing there. He 
asked to see the mistress of the house. 
She replied she was the only mis- 
tress at the time. The man then in- 
quired for the gentleman of the house, 
and was told he was down in the field, 
He appeared very anxious to see him, 
and wanted Mrs. Jewett to go down 
and call him. She refused, and told 
the fellowshe could not talk with him 
any longer, and shut the door in his 
face. While the lady was talking she 
thought she hear someone up stairs, 
so she went directly to her room, 
and taking a jistol, stepped into an- 
other room, where sure enough she 
was confronted by a large, ugly-look- 
ing man, who was endeavoring to se- 
crete himself in a closet. With the 
utmost coolness Mrs. Jewett aimed 
the pistol at him and requested him 
to depart. He demurred at first, 
when the lady madean. ther step for- 
ward and cocked the pistol. The fel- 
low then ran down stairs and up the 
road. The man at the front door had 
also disappeared. 





The Baltimore dealers in terrapins 
keep them in nearly air-tight chests, 
packed layer upon layer, and deprive 
them of food. They grow fat under 
this treatment, although the fatness 
doubtless is the result of disease, 
They must each measure seven inches 
across the under shell before they are 
eonsidered fit for the table, and are 
then sold at $24a dozen. 





and Northern Mexico, | 








A MOVEMENT ison foot for the intro- 
duction of wheat into Japan and the 
substitution of it for rice asthe prin- 
cipal article of food in that country. 


A DISAPPOINTED HOOSIER. 


This is the way his name read on 
the hotel register : 
i “Constable Henry Harrison Paul, 
Indiana.” 

He wasa portly man, he talked ina 
| loud voice, and he darkly hinted to 
| the clerk that he was here on impor- 
| tant business. 
| The next morning after his arrival 
he spread out five or six papers on the 
reading room table, and went over 
each column of each paper in turn, 
| He was occupied for nearly two hours, 
and as he was folding up the papers a 
gentleman who had been interested in 
his actions, inquired :— 

“Well, didn’t you find what you 
were looking after?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t!” said the Hoosier, 
in a loud voice, 

“T always thoughé the press of New 
York was up tothe markin enterprise, 
but I came into town early yesterday 
morning and nota dum paper hasa 
line of notice about it yet!” 





TOO MUCH TROUBLE. 


The other day two colored citizens 
met on the walk near the City Hall, 
one of them angrily exclaimed : 

“Misser Jones, if you doan pay dem 
seven dollars de law will be put to you 
powerful hard.” 

“Now, doan be onreasonin’,’” replied 
Jones, in a cajoling voice. 

“But you’s got money in de blank!” 
shouted the first. 

“Yes, [know Ieud gid a cheek on 
de bank, but I ’se got to get a blank 
check, borrow pen ’n ink, put on my 
spees, write all ober de check, godown 
dar to ’dentify you, figger up de loss 
ob interes’, and probable while I was 
in de bank some one ‘ud be lookin’ fur 
meon de street to hire me at four 
dollars a day. Dese am de cheif rea- 
sons why I doan wantto pay de money 
for de next two weeks.” 





AN ECCENTRIC STAR, 

The most singular thing connected with 
the proper motions of the stars is that one 
or two stars are flying through space with 
such enormous rapidity that the combined 
attraction of all the stars visible with the 
telescope could never stop them. This 
seems to be especially the case with a 
small star, invisible to the naked eye, des- 
ignated in astronomical literature as 
“Groombridge, 1830,” from the name of the 
astronomer who first recorded its position. 
The rate of motion of the star is about 
seven seconds per year — the greatest 
known. It was hence concluded that it 
must be very nearto us, anda number of 
astronomers have sought to determine its 
parallax, but have found it to be only a 
tenth of asecond. Its apparent motion in 
a year being seventy times its parallax, it 
moves at least seventy times the distance 
from the earth to the sun in a year, or 
eighteen millions of miles every day, and 
more than two hundred miles every second. 
From what we know of the dix 
tribution, masses, and numbers of the 
stars, it seems probable that the at- 
traction of allthe bodies in the universe 
can never stop this headlong speed, nor 
bring this star into an orbit, and that con- 
sequently it will pass through our universe, 
and leave it entirely in its passrge through 
infinite space. If we had accurate observa- 
tions of the star’s position three or four 
thousand years ago, we could speak with 
more certainty of its destiny. We may 
expect that our posterity of a few thousand 
years hence, will, by the aid of the obser- 
vations and tables we shall transmit to 
them, be able to come to a definite conclu- 


sion respecting the age and the structure 
of the universe. 








Alexander Dumas is reported to be 
very wealthy. His gallery of pictures 
alone is estimated to be worth $100,000, 
His play ‘“‘Le Demi-Monde,” brought 
| him $70,000, and he has refused $20,000 
for the copyright to his new play, 
“L’Etrangere.”” He owns the house 
he lives in, worth $20,000, anda coun- 
try house which could not be bought 
for $10,000, 


ALBION. 





SPIDER’S WEBS. 


Itmay not.be generally known that 
cobwebs have been aj-plied to various 
uses, The delicate cross hairs in the 
telescopes of surveying instruments 
are fine webs taken from’ spiders of 
species that are specially selected for 
their production of an excellent quali- 
ty of this material. The spider, when 
caught, is made to spin his thread by 
tossing him from hand to hand, in 
ease he is indisposed to furnish the 
article. The end is attached toa 
piece of wire, which is doubled into 
two parrallel lengths, the distance 
apart exceeding a little the diameter 
of the instrument. As the spider 
hangs and descends from this, the 
web is wound upon it by turning the 
wire around. The coils are then 
gummed to the wire and kept for use 
as required. A century ago, apair of 
gloves and a pair of stockings were 
made from the thread of the spider. 
They were very strong, and of a beau- 
tiful gray color. Other attempts of 
the kind have been made but with 
moderate success. 





LAMPS WITHOUT OIL. 





It will be an odd thing if we some 
day fill our lamps with iron filings 
instead of oil, and dispense with 
wicks. Yetan experimentalist in Ber- 
lin has shown thata brilliant, lasting 
light may be obtained by burning iron. 
He took a straight bar magnet of 
some power, and sprinkled iron fil- 
ingson one of its poles. Applying to 
this the flame of burning gas or spirit, 
it took fire, and continued to burn 
for some time as freely as any ordi- 
dinary combustible materials do. The 
filings arrange themselves in accor- 
dance with magnetic force, and, how- 
ever closely they may appear to be 
placed, of course no two of the metal- 
lic filings are parallel, and conse- 
quently a certain amount of air is 
confined as in a metallic sponge. 





A MOUNTAIN OF SALT, 


A mass of ninety million tons of pure, 
solid, compact rock-salt, located on an 
island 185 feet high, which rises from 
a@ miserable sea-marsh on the route 
from Brashear to New Iberia, up the 
River Teche,in Louisiana,is one of 
the wonders ofthe world. How this 
island, containing over three hundred 
acres of excellent land, ever came into 
existence in such a locality is a matter 
of conjecture. Vegetation is prolificf 
and the sceneryis beautiful and varied. 
Here isan immense bed of pure rock- 
salt whose extentis as yet only esti- 
mated, and scientific men are puzzled 
to know what produced it. 





Asameasure of the extent to which 
the adulteration of butter iscarried on 
in England, it is stated that from one 
manufactory alone, 4,000 pounds of 
doctored stuff are ascertained to issue 
daily. A curious method of sophisti- 
eating oysters is also practisedin Eng- 
land. There is a Freneh variety of 
the oyster in great repute—the Maren- 
nes, dredged in the vicinity of La 
Rochelle and the flesh of which is ofa 
deep green, said to be produced from 
feeding on the infusoria of the estuary 
where the oysters are stored. An im- 
tation article is alleged to be produced 
in Falmouth by watering ordinary 
oyster with solutions of copper, 





Paistey, near Glasgow, is probably 
the greatest thread manufacturing cen- 
tre in the world, its exports of sewing 
cotton for last year amounting to 
near $8,000,000. The United States is 
the best customer, taking last year 
2,314,000 pounds, valued at $2,450,000, 
| The exportation to this country, how- 

ever, is decreasing, the Coatses and 
8,kClar two of the largest firms, hav- 
ing established mills in this country, 
and American enterprise also having 
successfully gone into the business, 





A Chinaman at Truckee, California, 
being detected recently in an attempt 
to steal a piece of rubber hose, was 
kicked aroundthe entire block by the 
irate owner, and after he had thor- 
oughly exhausted himself and worn 
out the seat of the Celestial’s panta- 
loons, John calmly propounded the 
following: “You no likeelendum?” 
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MOSLEM MARRIAGES, 
Brokers generally arrange ‘these 
marriages, though there are some 
love matches in which the parties be- 
come attached toeach other without 
the intervention of a third party. 
When amanhas reached the marrying 
age, he is expected to enter the matri- 
monial ranks, unless prevented by 
poverty or some other impediment, 
and it is considered improper andeven 
dishonorable for him to refrain from 
so doing. If a marriageable youth 
has a mother, she describes him to the 
girls of her acquaintance, and enables 
him to decide. whom to take to his 
house and home. Frequently he en- 
gagesthe services of a woman mar- 
riage broker, who has access to har- 
ems where tiere are marriageable wo- 
men, and is employed by them quite 
as often as by the men. She receives 
fees from one party,and frequently 
fromboth. 

In her visits to the harems she is ac- 
companied by the mother or other 
feminine relatives of the young man; 
she introduces them as ordinary visi. 
tors, but gives asly hint as to the ob- 
ject of their call. If they do not like 
the appearance of the maiden, they 
plead many calls to make, and cut 
short their stay; butif satistied, they 
come to business at once, and ask how 
much property, personal or otherwise, 
the young lady possesses. When these 
facts are ascertained they depart, with 
the intimation that they may call 
again. Ifthe young man is satisfled 
with the report of the broker he sends 
her again to the harem to state his 
own prospects in life, and, if she looks 
favorably on his suit, the match is 
made. Everything is arranged by 
deputy, and the Mohammedan lover 
does notsee the face of his mistress 
until she is his wife. 





PENDLETON ON PLYMOUTH ROCK.) 





Atthe New England Society’s Din- 
ner in Charleston, 8. C., recently, Hon. 
George H Pendleton said that he had 
always admired the sturdy virtues of 
the Pilgrims, and he thought that no 
theleast of thiose virtues was the fidel- 
ity with which they observed their fes- 
tive occasions. He told them of his first 
visit.to Plymouth Rock. He had al- 
ways fancied that it was ina rock- 
bound and inhospitable portion ofa 
bleak and barren coast. But when he 
first beheld the famous rock he was 
disappointed; he found it but a mod- 
erate sized bowlder in the middle of 
the quiet little town of Plymouth. 
Then had he learned, forthe first time 
that it was called Plymouth Rock, 
only because there was no other rock 
in thé neighborhood. On his way to 
Boston he had wondered at its fame, 
and had come tothe conclusion that 
it was owing tothe fact that all the 
poets, statesmen, and historians of 
New England had combined their ef. 
forts to make the word the embodi- 
ment of all that rendered their people 
great. Andso it was that fofir-fifths 
of the American people had come to 
regard Plymouth Rock as something 
beside which the Stone Mountain of 
Georgia and the Palisades of the Hud- 
son were mere pebbles, 





A FOOLHARDY EXPERIMENT. 


Ten years ago—so goes the story—a 
young English actor, at aclub meet- 
ing, made the remark that close con- 
finement was not a very terrible pun. 
ishment, upon which a nobleman 
present offered him ten thousand 
pounds if he would try it ten years. 
He accepted the offer, and retired from 
the stage toa dark cell ten by fifteen, 
He'was allowed plenty of food, light, 
books, and writing materials. He has 
emerged from his prison, and is 
spending his hard-earned coin in Paris 
intending to return tothe stage. He 
began his foolhardy experiment at 
twenty-live, but left his dungeon look 
ing like a man of three score, | 





A French engineer has patented a 
self-propelling carriage which goes 
by steam. He recently drove from 
Mans to ‘Paris, a distance of 240 miles, 
in eighteen hours, his carriage weigh- 
ing four tons and carrying twelve 





men, 4 Lae meted 
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Be Good to Yourselves. 


“Qood-by! Good-by!” the driver said, 
As the coach went off ina whirl; (head) 
(And the coachman bowed his handsome 
“Be good to yourself, my girl!” 


Ah! many a fond good-by I’ve heard, 
From many an aching heart; 

And many a friendly farewell word, 
When strangers came to part. 


And I’ve heard a thousand merry quips, 
And many a senseless joke, 

And many a fervent prayer from lips 
That all a-tremble spoke. 


And many a bit of good advice 
In smooth proverbial phrase; 
And many a wish—of little price— 
For health and happy days. 


But musing how the hum.n soul 
(Whate’er the fates may will) 
Still measures by its self-consagt 

Its greatest good or ill. 


Of benedictions I protest, 
"Mid many 4 shining pearl, 

I like the merry coachman’s best, 
“ Be good to yourself, my girl!” 





THE DISINHERE TED SON. 


“He has made his ow own bed,” caid Major 
Martindale, “and he must lie on it.” 

Major Martindale folded up a certain 
obnoxious letter, as he made this mental 
remark, and laying it in a little gilded 
letter-rack beside him, in company with a 
tailor’s bill, a ticket to to some forth-com- 
ing amateur concert, and a printed circu- 
lar concerning “insurance policies,’ went 
deliberately on with his breakfast. 

He was a handsome elderly gentleman, 
slightly bald, with bright brown eyes, 
straight Roman features, and one of those 
square, firmly-moulded mouths which be- 
token a decided tendency to have one’s 
own way. And as he drank his coffee, 
and daintily manipulated his French rolls, 
broiled birds, and fresh strawberries, 
served in a garniture of their own leaves, 
he mused over the contents of this same 
letter. 

“It’s a great mistake to allow servant 
to bring in one’s correspondence at meal. 
times,’’ reflected Major Martindale. “It’s 
almost sure to interfere with one’s diges- 
tion. I'll never read another letter at 
breakfast-time! What could possess my 
son to go and get married in this abrupt, 
nonsensical sort of way? Says he ‘feared 
it would be impossible to gain my con- 
sent.’ | Well, he had good reason for his 
fears. SHe’ll find it still more impossible, 
after marriage, than before. He knows 
my ideas, and if he don’t choose to 
conform to ’em, it’s his business not 
mine.” 

And so, after finishing the strawberries, 
and daintily cleansing his filbert-nailed 
fingers in a ruby-colored finger-bowl, Maj- 
or Martindale wrote three words on a 
thick, gray sheet of note-paper, inclosed it 
in an envelope, affixed a stamp, and gave it 
to the servant to post. And the three 
words were these : 

“Consider yourself disinherited.” 


THE ALBION. 
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| 1’) send for you when I’ve got well estab- 


lished, and we'll have a little bird’s-nest 


| of a home, without asking any favors of 





| 
| 


That was the way in which Major Mar- | 


tindale disposed of his only son. 

Not that he did not love Harry—the 
bright, frank boy, who was all that was 
left of his young wife, the one romantic 
dream andtender men cy of his lifetime— 
but he liked his own wey better. And it 
is surprising how obstinate a man can be 


when he once turne his full attention to | 


the business. 
* * . - * 
‘Disinherited? Oh, Harry! And for 
me!” 


Mrs. Harry Martindale, a pretty, blue- 
eyedwor:n, with light hair that showered 
iteclf around her face like sunshine, 
dots of dimples in cheek and chin, and a 
round, fresh mouth, like a baby’s, looked 
piteously up into her husband’s face as she 
spoke. 

Harry Martindale shrugged his should- 
ers; the momentary cloud passed away 
from his face, as he answered, bravely : 

“Never mind, Ariel. 
and I, to be independent of a crusty old 
gentleman’s money. I'll see about that 
clerkship in St. Louis.” 

“Half the world away from me, Harry!” 

“It won't be for long, pet. Cheer un! 





little | 


We can afford, you | 


my father.” 

Ariel smiled through the dew-drops that 
sparkled in her eyes. She was easily con- 
soled. A girl’s heart at eighteen is blessed- 
ly elastic. 

Major Martindale elected to go to At- 
lantic City for the hot weeks that season. 
Why, he did not especially particularize to 
himself. Saratoga was dull; at Newport, 
ane was half a mile away from the beach ; 
Long Branch had palled upon his fastidi- 
ous taste. So, to Atlantic City he went, 
rather enjoying the very perceptible nets 
and snares spread for him by the various 
widows, old maids and gushing damsels 
who were there engaged in the great hus- 
band-hunting campaign. 

“I wonder if they think I am a fool,’ 
said the major, as fhe strolled on the beach 
with a cigar in his mouth. 

But one day the major found himself 
forced to give up a picnic on account of 
a strange and unusual feeling of lassi- 
tude and languor, and the next he was in 
bed. 

“This looks serious,’ said the major to 
himself. “I’ve heard of a low fever hang- 
ing about, but I never thought of its at- 
tacking me!”’ 

The doctor came, twirled his watch- 
chain, wrote a prodigious Latin prescrip- 
tion, and shook his head. 

People made haste to vacate the rooms 
in the immediate vicinage of No, 99, and 
the major began dimly to comprehend, 
through a mist that was slowly gathering 
around his brain, that it was likely to go 
hard with him. 

“I will stay and nurse him, doctor. I 


have had the fever, a year or two since, 
and do not fear it, and I am handy wits 
uch people.” 

“But, my child, you’ve no idea what you 
are undertaking !” 

“Yes, I have,’’ answered the soft, low 
tones; “and we must not let him die for 
want of proper care.” 

“Ts your aunt willing ?” 

“Quite so.” 

“Then you may try; but take my word 
for it, you'll back down at the end of the 
first week.” 

Major Martindale heard these words, 
spoken as it were out of the clouds, as he 
might have heard the thunder of the 
waves on the beach outside, or the ring- 
ing of the church bells, without at all 
connecting them with himself. Strange 
what a world of dreams and shadows his 
soul and brain had entered into ! 

But one day he came back out of the 
darkness, and the immensity, and the 
restless whirling to and fro of the waves 
of life, weak and white, and helpless as a 
baby. 

And there, sewing by the window, sat a 


| gsoft-eyed young girl, all in white, with 


glimmering hair, long lashes, and deli- 
cately-rounded features. 

“Pardon me,” hoarsely uttered the 
Major, with a little sowvenir of his old- 
fashioned courtesy and politeness; “but 
I don’t know who you are.” 

“Hush !” said the young lady, gently. 
“You must not talk. I am here to nurse 
you.” 

And then he found himself taking a 
draught from her practiced fingers, and 
then drifting off asleep. 

“T have been very ill, haven't I?” said 
he, when the doctor came at noon, as 
usual. 

“You have been as close to the Valley 
of the Shadow more than once as a man 
| can be in his life,” Doctor Delagood ans- 

wered gravely. 
| The major shuddered a little—heathen- 

| ish old Sybarite as he was. The idea of 

| death appalled him,and he scarcely cared 
| to hear how near he had stood to the solu- 
tion of the great problem. 

“But you pulled me through,” said he, 
with a long breath. 

“Yes. I and your patient little nurse, 
who has just gone for half an hour's, 
sleep.” . 





“Who is she, doctor?’ asked the major 
anxiously. 

“She is the niece of one of the lady 
boarders. Martin, I think they call her. 
Her aunt went away as soon as the fever 
declared itself—in fact, it riddled the 
hotel pretty neatly—but this girl would 
not allow any one to suffer for want of care 
and nursing, so she courageously remained 
to take care of you.” 

“Why did she do that?” asked the 
major, a little lump rising into his throat. 

“Why did Florence Nightingale go out 
to the Crimea? Why are all women 
born heroines at heart?” retorted the 
doctor. 

“God bless ker!’ muttered the major. 

And then he turned his head to one side, 
and a big dap or two plashed down on the 


Day by day he lay there in slow conva- 
lescence, while the pretty young nurse 
ministered to him, 

“My dear,” saidthe major, one day, “I 
think I am beginning to realize now what 
the blessing of a daughter would have been 
had God given me one. I have grown very 
fond of you.” 

The soft blue eyes beamed smilingly 
down upon him as he spoke. 

“And I of you,” answered the girl, in 
low, tender accents. 

“Are you much attached to you aunt? 
—Mrs. Fessenden, I believe her name is.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, half doubtfully, “I 
suppose so; I never saw her before she 
asked me to spend the season with her at 
Atlantic City last month.” 

“Ts that all you have been with her ?” 

“That's all.” 

“Then,” said the major, 
to let me adopt you. 
daughter henceforth ?” 

She threw her arms around his neck, 
and sobbed upon his breast. 

“Do you really love me? Do you really 
want me?” asked she. 

“I am all alone, my child,” said the 
major. “And you will be the sunshine of 
my house.” 

“But you have a son ?” 


“T shall ask her 
Will you be my 


“Yes,” answered the major, slightly 
frowning. “Poor Henry! But he has 
estranged himself from me.” 

“Forever ?” 


“Yes, forever !’’ (Sickness you see, had 
taken none of the inherent obstinacy out 
of our old hero’s character). 

“Papa!”’—she knelt beside the  satin- 
pillowed invalid chair, which had been 
wheeled out into the sunshine on the 
broad verandah—“I am to call you papa, 
am I not?” 

“Of course you are, dearest !” 

The major’s hand stroked down her 
bright hair with a tender touch as he 
spoke. 

“Then, papa, tell me why you are es- 
tranged from him.” 

“He married in disregard to my wishes,” 
the major sternly answered. 

“Is that such an unpardonable crime ?” 

“Unpardonable? See here, Mary, if he 
had not made such a fool, such an idiot of 
himself, he might have been your husband. 
You might have been then my daughter 
in very truth! Stranger things have hap. 
pened.” 

“But that couldn’t be.”’ 

“Why not ?” demanded the major. 

“Because he is my husband already ! 
Oh, papa—dear, dear father !—forgive 
me! Iam not Mary Masters, and yet I 
am! My real name is Mary Ariel Martin- 
dale; and Harry, away at St. Louis, is my 


husband! Ionly came here to stay with 
aunt Fessenden until he could make that 
little home for us which we had both hoped 
and dreamed of. Will youforgive us both, 
papa, for my sake ?” 

“I suppose I shall have to,” said the 
major, in extreme bewilderment. “Kiss 
me, dear! Upon the whole, Harry isn’t 
quite such a fool as I believed him to 
be! And you knew who I was all the 
while!” 

“Of course I did.” 

“And you kept dark? Sly little puss! 
Well, Mary—I mean Ariel—” 

“Yes. papa.” 























“We'll telegraph to Harry to come right 
back. There’s only three of us. Let’s try 
and be happy together.” 

So, through Ariel’s blue eyes and heaven- 
sent face, Harry Martindale was dis- 
inherited, and through her he was re- 
ceived back again into his own inherit- 
ance. 

“Own up, sir, that I knew what I was 
about,” said Harry, as he stood there with 
Arie] leaning on his arm. 

“You dog!” said the old gentleman, 
facetiously, poking him in the ribs, 
“you've got the prettiest little wife going. 





THE DEMAND FOR LABOR, 

The mechanic arts never offered 80 
great inducements to young men of ability 
and energy as they donow. Fifty years 
ago carpenters and masons were mere 
builders of cheap houses of certain stereo- 
typed shapes and plans; to-day every 
builder, with any ability as a designer, 
has more work offered him than he can 
possibly do. Fifty yearsago every black- 
smith was a mere mechanic; to-day the 
skilled worker in metal has daily occasion 
to handle machinery, and has, consequent- 
ly, unequalled opportunities for devising 
improvements and for reaping: the fruit 
thereof. 

At the present time there is a steady 
need and demand for labor-saving appara- 
tus of every sort, and the inventors there- 
of, if men of ordinary business sense, are 
richly rewarded for their ingenuity. Manu- 
facturers of fine machinery of all kinds are 
seriously crippled by lack of intelligent 
laborers; the practical details of the min- 
ing interests of the country are in the 
hands of men who have seldom enough in- 
telligence to properly fill their places; our 
simplest houses are indifferently built, our 
farmsare seldom worked to their full ca- 
pacity; able men in all these departments 
come speedily and promptly into notice, 
and attain wealth and social position, and 
yet young men shun all these departments 
of industry. Itis a noteworthy fact that, 
at the same time, great numbers of rich 
men are endeavoring to place their sons, 
as apprentices with competent machinists, 
mining corporations, builders, and me- 
chanics in general. These same rich men 
are the most trustworthy indicators of the 
business signs of the times, and young men 
in general will do well to consider the 
meaning of their action. 


EE 
THE SPANISH CHESTNUT, 

In allthe mountain regions of Spain, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland, their 
declivities half way up from the plains 
below to the snowy peaks above are 
clothed with magnificent forests of a 
species of chestnut, the edible fruit of 
which, imported into this country, is 
known as the Spanish chestnut. 
“Gardner’s Farmer’s Dictionary” 
contains the following brief descrip- 
tion of this ‘famous European tree”’: 

“The European, also called the 
Spanish or Italian Chestnut, is of im- 
mense size and longevity, trees being 
known which have a girth of sixty 
feet. The wood, except in very old, 
trees, is admirable, being more dura- 
ble than oakin moist situations. The 
bark is also usedin tanning. It pre- 
fers a dry, silicious soil, abounding in 
silicious matters and potash. 

“The European variety is easily 
raised from the seed, grows rapidly, 
and bears in seven years. The fruit is 
tive times larger than ours and com- 
mandsa good price in the market; 
chestnuts are used boiled, roasted and 
raw. In Southern France, Italy, &c., 
they constitute the bread of a large 
population,” 





The proposed new bridge, the “‘Roy- 
al Albert,’”’ across the St. Lawrence, at 
Montreal, is to be a stupendous affair, 
The length will be 1,500 feet; one 
span of 500 or 600 feet ata height of 
130 feet above navigation, five of 300 
feet at the same height, four of 240 feet 
each, and fifty-one of two hundred feet 
each; the estimated cost is $4,000,000, 
and the work may be completedin 
three years 
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CELLULOID. 


—— 


The invention ofthe material known 
as celluloid has not only placed a new 
word in the dictionary, but has pro- 
duced a revolutionin many branches 
of industrial art. The word “‘cellu- 
loid” takes its name from cellulose, 
the chemical designation applied to 
the walls of the cells of vegetable 
fibre,and the Greek adjective oidos, 
signifying that which bears a resem- 
blance to something else. 

The material is composed of nitro- 
cellulose—that is, cellulose treated 
with a mixture of vitrol and nitric 
acidand gum camphor, together with 
such pigments for coloring matter as 
are appropriate to the production of 
different kinds of celluloid. In brief,the 
process consists in reducing the nitro- 
cellulose toa firm pulp, and mingling 
therewith thirtyor forty per centum 
of finely pulverized gum-camphor, 

with suitable proportions of coloring 
agents, and subjecting the compound 
toimmense pressure ina heated re- 
ceptacle. When the heat has reduced 
the cdmphor toa liquid, the nitro-cel- 
lulose enters into combination with it, 
transforming its particles from their 
fibrous condition into a homogeneous 
one, modified by the camphor, the re- 
sultant being a fine, closely-compact- 
ed, beautiful mass. 


in appearance, 1tis made to resem- 
ble ivory, jet, coral, amber, malachite, 
tortoise-shell, turquoise, or various 
other productions of nature. When 
thoroughly dried, it isnearly as hard 
as ivory, but is much more durable, in- 
asmuch as it is impervious to water, 
oils, dilute acids, and the common li- 
quids. Atmospheric influences have 
no effect upon it. Possessing gre& 
strength and toughness, it far sur- 
passes vulcanite or hard-rubber in 
these respects. It is combustibleina 
sense similar to that of pitch-pine, 
sealing-wax, hard-rubber and many 
other manufactured products, but pos- 
sesses no peculiar dangers beyond this 
point. Owing to the nature of the 
material of which it is composed, it is 
readily formed into various shapes, 
either by turning or cutting, or by 
pressure in heated molds. 

It has been applied with entire suc- 
cess to theproduction of jewelry, 
handles for table cutlery, plates for 
artificial teeth,backs of toilet brushes, 
combs, pencil-cases, trimming for har- 
ness, frames for eye-glasses, etc. The 
manufacture of an imitation of coral 
has been carried to such a pitch of 
perfection, that even experts among 
importers have been deceived. Yeti- 
is hardly fair to call it an imitation, 
since no pretense is made that the jewt 
elry is other than celluloid, though 
the resemblance to coral is absolutely 
perfect. Apparently there is no limit 
tothe purposes to which it may be ap- 
plied. Its indestructibility adds large. 
ly to its value. 

Celluloid was invented in 1870 by the 
brothers Hyatt, who at that time re- 
sided in Albany, but are now estab- 
lished at Newark. N. J. 


‘rhe invention was nota mere lucky 
discovery, but was the result of pa- 
tient and laborious effort and experi- 
mentation. The inventors knew of 
the existence of solidified cullodion, 
which results from dissolving a spe- 
cies of gun-cotton inether and alco- 
hol,and then evaporating the solvents, 
But all attempts to make this sub- 
stance practically useful in the arts 
(except in photography) had failed, on 
account of the great waste of expen- 
sive solvents, and the difficulty of pro_ 
ducing it in large massesand in uni. 
formity of quality. Still, solid cullo- 
dion seemed tobe so desirable a pro- 
duct for many uses, that the inventors 
bent their energies toso improve the 
process of manufacture as to bring it 
within a wide range of application. In 
this effort they succeeded better even 
than they dared to hope, celluloid be- 
ing different in structure from solid 
eullodion, and adapted to a much 
greater variety of uses than the latter 
could be, even if its manufacture were 
practicable. 4 

The invention affords another ex- 
ample ofthe alertness of the Ameri- 
ean brain, and the indefatigability and 
comprehensiveness of Yankee ingenu- 
ity, 








MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


The ancient practice of marriage by 
capture,which has left some traces evel 
in our customs and sports—notably in 
that popular game of kiss-in-the-ring, 
a mimic representation of the great 
game of marriage—finds many illus- 
trations in Mongol life. Rubruquis, 
who visited the hordes of Tartary, 
and was entertained in the tent of the 
immediate successors of Yengnis 
Khan, describes a Mongol marriage 
thus :-— 

Therefore, when any man hath bar- 
gained with another for a maid, the 
father of a damsel makes him a feast; 
in the meantime she flies away to 
some of her kinsfolk to hide herself. 
Then the father says to the bride- 
groom, “My daughter is yours; take 
her wheresoever you can find her.” 
Then he and his friends seek her till 
they find her, and having found her, 
he takes her by force and carries her 
to his own house. 

This simple form of marriage con- 
tract is still preserved among the 
Koraks and Tchuctchus, tribes of 
northeastern Siberia. There the dam- 
selis pursued by her admirer, and 
hides herself among the polgos, or 
cabins made of skins, which form the 
internal compartments of their dwell- 
ings. The womankind assist her in 
her pretended evasion, and not till 
the bridegroom has caught his bride, 
and left the impression of his finger- 
nail upon her terder skinis the be- 
trothal completed. 

The analogous customs in ancient 
Roman marriages here strike one with 
the myth of the rape of the Sabines; 
but we need not goso far away. The 
customs ofa Welsh wedding, up to a 
very recent date, included a mimic 
pursuit of the bride by the bride- 
groom, both on horseback; and even 
in our English manner, when the 
bridegroom invariably goes to seek 
his bride on the wedding morn. But 
the value of womankind in a pastoral 
life, where there is so much for her to 
doin the way of milking, cheese, and 
butter making, and so on, brings a 
further element into the relationship. 
A price must be paid for the future 
companion, andthe wedding portion 
enters largely into the question. 

more modern Mongol wedding is 
described by Huc, that most amusing 
of Jesuit fathers. The religious cere- 
monies are those of Buddhism. The 
marriage is arranged by the parents, 
who settle the dower that is to be 
paid to the father of the bride by 
means of meditators. When the con- 
tract has been concluded, the father 
of the bridegroom, accompanied by 
his nearest relatives, carries the news 
to the family of the bride. They pros- 
trate themselves before the domestic 
altar, and offer upa boiled sheep’s 
head, milk, and asash of white silk. 
During the repastall the relations of 
the bride receive a piece of money, 
which they deposit in a vase filled 
with wine made of fermented milk, 
(we have, or had, a similar custom of 
hiding a ring or money in the wed- 
ding cake,) the father of the bride 
drinks the milk and keeps the money. 
The lamas, or priests, fix an auspicious 
day, when the bridegroom sends a 
deputation toescort the bride. There 
isa feigned opposition to the depar- 
tureof the bride, who is placed on a 
horse, and led three times (note the 
three mystic circles) round tiie pater- 
nal house, and then taken at full gal- 
lop tothe tent prepared for the pur- 
pose nearthe dwelling of her father- 
in-law. All the Tartars of the neigh- 
borhood repair to the wedding-feast 
and offer their presents, which con- 
sist of beasts and eatables. These go 
to the father of the bridegroom, and 
often recoup him the sum he has paid 
for theson’s bride. Rather a shame, 
one would think, of that selfish papa, 
did we not reflect that he will have to 
support his son and daughter, or at 
all events set them up with sheep 
and cattle from his flocks and herds. 

5 i” 


Nearly all the coal mines in Wy- 
oming Territory are worked by China- 
men, 

A bill to establish the whipping 
post for wife beaters has been intro- 
duced in the California Legislature, 





VIRGINIAN RELIUS OF PREHISTORI- 
MAN. ‘ 


Information has just been received 
at the Smithsonian Institute of some 
important and interesting discoveries 
in the drift orgravel-beds onthe banks 
ofthe James River, in Virginia, relat- 
ing to prehistoric man. 

A scientific gentleman,who has been 
at work making excavations for these 
relics of the early man, has brought to 
light worked flints, in the lower beds 
of gravel, similar, in most respects, to 
those which are contained inthe drifts 
of the Old world. 

At this point on the James River 
was foundin the drifta quaint, long- 
rotted and well-worn spear-head or 
scraper of the early man. 

The exact locality from which these 
relics have been takenis onthe north 
side of the James River. Thereisa 
bluff which was anciently washed by 
the Spring freshets, and which serves 
at present the purpose of a wall of 
protection to the track and buildings 
of the R.& Y. Railroad Company. It 
has been laid open for excavation for 
2 roadway on its surface,and fora 
yard or over on its exposed flank. The 
brick has been topped off, and the 
wall of the bluff has been pushed back, 
so to speak,as much as fifty feet or 
more. 

The depth of these antiquities is 
about thirty feet below the ground- 
level of the river valley. Some of the 
flints were obtained from a seam of 
gravel about fifteen feet above the or- 
dinary flood-tide, and about four feet 
above the highest freshets. These im- 
plements appear to be worked chiefly 
from bluish-looking pebbles that lie 
so conspicuously in one of the beds. 
After they are washed and dried they 
assume that glassiness of exterior 
which is saidto belong exclusively to 
implements from the drifts. 

That they are probably of the like 
ageas those of the quaternary gra- 
vels of Europe, may be inferred from 
the general correspondence of form, 


and from the somewhat similar char- | 
acter ofthe beds from which they are | 
obtained. Thereis no doubt that all | 
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the gravels immediately adjacent to | 


the James River, and those of the Ap- 
pomattox, also, contain, in different 
numbers and forms,deposits of worked 
flints and pebbles. 

The gravel of Gamble hill, overlook- 
ing the rapids, is pitched at an eleva- 
tion of sixty or more feet above the 
the river. Even here are most con- 
vineing evidences of man’s antiquity. 
Worked pebbles have been taken from 
this section, which correspond, in form 
and general character, with those 
found in the excavated Powhatan Ter- 
race. 

These relicspresent strong evidences 
that the quaternary man hadadvanced 
in America, by long steps, from the 
rudest beginnings tothe more recent 
ages of smooth stone and bronze, 





TEMPERATURE OF THE POLAR RE- 
GIONS. 


According to the accounts of Artic 
voyagers, sudden elevations of tem- 
perature in the polar regions are not 
uncommon, even in localities where 
the ice is most abundant. These 
changes, and theoccurrence of open 
polar seas, are usually ascribed to the 
influence of the Gulf Stream. Profes- 
sor Wheildon suggests an opposing 
view, which is, that open water, melt- 
ing ice,rain after snow, and other 
phenomena of like character observed 
in the polar regions, are due toa cir- 
culation of air in which warm winds 
descend from upper atmospheres, be- 
ing a circulation by which winds heat- 
ed at the equator reach the poles, 





A DEEP WELL, _.= 


This well, which is over four thou- 
sand feet in depth, is in the village of 
Sperenberg, about twenty miles from 
Berlin, It was begun about five years 

ago by the government authorities, to 
ascertain the existence of rocksalt be- 
neath the strata of gypsum occurring 
in the ‘locality. At a depth of two 
hundred and eighty feet the salt was 
reached, The boring was prosecuted 
by steam until the final depth was at- 


tained. At the lowest point, the salt 
dar sasitg sti ll continua 
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MAKING GREENBACES. ‘ 


iThe general public, says the Phila- 
delphia Times, while capable of rec- 
ognizing any flaws in the impress of 
bank notes or fractional currency, 
know very little of the care exercised 
by the government in protecting it- 
self against their fraudulent issue, or 
ofthe many safeguards thrown around 
the various stages which greenbacks 
undergo before they are placed in cir- 
culation. Every possible contingen- 
cy is so surrounded with strict enact- 
ments, and so much red tape is neces- 
sary that the expense of printing 
Treasury notes is enormous. In the 
first place the manufacture of the 
peculiar paper used is supervised by 
government inspectors, against whose 
integrity numberless checks and 
counterchecks have been devised and 
arestrictly enforced. Inthe nextstage, 
printing the backs of notes, the clos- 
est supervision is exercised and the 
strictest account required. For in- 
stance, in printing the backs of fifty cent 
notes, which work is done by the 
Philadelphia Bank Note Company, in 
the United States Appraisers’ build. 
ing, Second street, above Walnut, the 
sheets are counted atleast eight times, 
anda register is keptof each count. 
In this establishment over forty 
presses are continually employed in 
printing the backs of notes required 
to replace a worn out currency. The 
paper is received in sheets of suificient 
size to take an impression from 
plates on which sixteen engravings of 
the note have been made. The num- 
ber sentin the package from the pa- 
per factory is not stated, as the box is 
sealed with the government stamp- 
A return is made by the party furnish- 
ing and the party receiving the paper 
of the exact amount without the 
knowledge of each other’s count, so 
that the possibility of any fraud upon 
the Treasury is prevented. As soon 
as each sheet is accounted for, the pa- 
per is sent into the wetting room. 
The chief of that department, before 
he acknowledges the receipt of any 
package, requires that the number 
of sheets be ascertained by one of his 
assistants. Afterthe paper has un- 
dergone the soaking process it is 
again inspected and an account is 
opened with each printer, who, in 
turn, must furnish a receipt for every 
sheet thus given him. Then, on a 
hand press, with a girl adjusting the 
sheet to the. plate and to the press, 
the printer strikes off the impressions 
one by one until 100 have been printed. 
The sheets are then transferred to the 
drying department and again counted. 
Racks are arranged ina warm room 
s0as to expedite this work and in a 
few hours the sheets are taken to the 
counting room, being twice counted, 
in the change. Then they are re- 
turned to the superintendent of the 
printing department, Mr. John Me- 
Gur, under whose management all 
these intricate details have been fol- 
lowed outand the notes packed up for 
shipment to Washington, where the 
face is printed and theseal of the 
United States Treasurer affixed. It is, 
therefore, safe to calculate that be- 
fore a fifty cent note reaches the pub- 
lic it will have been counted at least 
twenty-two times. So it is with all 
the currency afloat. The appliances 
for carrying on this work must be 
complete, and nothing but the best 
workmanship is allowed by the gov- 
ernment in printing the circulating 
medium. The designing and engray- 
ing rooms, with their delicate ma- 
chinery and skilled labor, are marvels, 
and the system of checks employed 
throughout the various branches is 
such as to render the consummation 
ofany fraud upon thecompany or the 
government utterly impossible, 








ine Marquis OI Lorne 1s connected 
with a society, the object of which is 
to give to every Church of England 
clergyman, settled over a parish, a 
salary of $1,000 a year. There are 4,- 
000 benefices which do not yield that 
amount. The Marquis is disinterested 
in his work, for he is a Presbyterian. 





La GvERRONNIERE,’ Napoleon III’s 





famous pamphleteer is dead, , ... wa 
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THE OCTOPUS. 


Of that interesting species of cuttls 
fish, the Octopus, the author has much 
to say, having made the specimen in 
the Brighton Aquarium his special 
study. The following passages, which 
include some amusing observations 
upon crabs and rats, are characteristic 
of Mr. Buckland’s easy, colloquial 
style: 

“The Octopus tank at Brighton,” he 
informs us, “isin fine order, and it is 
interesting tosee thecurious and hide- 
ous creature feed. He evidently has 
good eyesight. The momenta crab is 
dropped in from above, he spies it 
from his lurking place, and out he 
comes like anogre from his den; he 
spreads his great tentacles all round 
ina circular form, and pounces down 
onthe poor crab, inclosing him ina 
membrane, which connects his eight 
arms together at theirbase, The crab 
has not a chance of escape from this 
umbrella-shaped covering thrown so 
suddenly over him. He is instantly 
seized and devoured; but we have not 
yet seenthe process of devouring. The 
poor crab seems to knowhis danger; 
he has probably never before seen an 
octopus, yet heis afraid. If I were a 
erabI should certainly be afraid of an 
octopus. I wonder if crabs have nerves, 
andif some crabs have pluck, while 
others are cowards? It is a great fea- 
turein human curiosity that, when a 
great novelist or great poet writes 
about an animal, the beast immedi- 
ately becomes celebrated. It may it- 
self be commom enough, but when in- 
vested with a halloof mystery—and 
novelists and poets are generally not 
famed for a profound knowledge of 
natural history—it suddenly becomes 
a hero in the public mind. Victor 
Hugo wrote about the octopus or man- 
sucker. Of course, like the Yankee 
showman, he made his yarn as good 
ashe could.’ An octopus arrives for 
the first time at the Brighton Aquari- 
um; the Directors find to their joy 
that their new treasure fortunately be- 
comes a subject of correspondence in 
the Times, and for many days we read 
a good deal about ‘sea-monsters.’ As 
the octopus sits in asquatting position 
atthe bottom of his tank, his head is 
amazingly like that of an elephant, a 
similarity whichis fully carried out 
by the continual wave-like motions 
and curlings of his long prehensile 
arms. Iam, in fact, rather surprised 
that this animal has not attained the 
name of the ‘water elephant,’ a name 
certainly moreappropriate than ‘devil- 
fish;’ for he is not a fish, and there is 
nothing diabolical about him. When 
fishing for whiting at Folkstone, a 
great ‘man-sucker’ (asthe octopus is 
there called by the fishermen) came 
floating past the boat, andI put my 
hand and arm into the water in his 
way. In an _ instant the long arms 
were coiled round my hand, quick as 
the end of adriving-whip twists round 
a gig-shaft; the brute did not bite me; 
Talmost wish he had given mea nip. 
In the centre of the eight arms is the 
beak; this is in shape like a parrot’s 
beak not nearly so hardor strong. The 
substance into which his beak is set 
is something like a bit of muscular 
tripe, therefore I do not think that the 
bite of an octopus would be so very 
bad. A discussion has taken place in 
the Times asto whether the octopus 
would seize a man or not. Certainly 
he would if he got near him in the 
water, though not with the intention 
of swallowing him, but because he 
would seize anything moving. Ido 
not think an octopus would come out 
of water to attack a man, or would he, 
I think, ‘fly at’ a man, for the octopus 
moves by going ‘stern foremost,’ his 
long arms being stretched out behind 
his head looking like the legs of a 


1 Waren ilying.’’—Chamber’s Jour- 
na, 





Wittim A. M. Thompson of Quartz 
Valley, Cal., recently started for his 
home in Lowa, which he left twenty- 
five years ago, During all this time, 


his family, consisting of awife and 
nine children,heard nothing from him, 
He is now 74, and returnsto find the 
home circle unbroken by death, but 
enlarged by theaddition of fifty grand- 
children and three great grandchil- 


dren. 








THE FIRST WATCH, 


The word, “watch,” is derived from 
a Saxon word signifying to wake. 
Watches were at first called clocks, 
and had weights. The earliest known 
use of the modern name occurs ina 
record of 1242, which mentions that 
Edward I. had onne larum or watch 
of iron, this case being also of iron 
gilt, with two plumets of lead. The 
first great improvement, the substitu- 
tion ofaspring for weight, was about 
1550. The earliest spring was not 
coiled, but straight pieces of steel. 
Early watches had only one hand, 
and required winding twice a day. 
The dials were ofsilver or brass; the 
cases had no crystals, but opened at 
the back, and were four or five inches 
in diameter. A plain watch cost the 
equivalent of fifteen hundred dollars 
in our currency, and after one was 
ordered, it took a year to make it. 
There isa watch in a Swiss museum 
only three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, inserted in the top of a pen- 
cilcase. Its hands indicate not only 
hours, minutes and seconds, but also 
the day of the month. Itisa relic of 
old times, when watches were inserted 
in snuff-boxes, shirt-studs, breastpins, 
bracelets and finger-rings. Many 
were fantastic, oval, octangular, cru- 
ciform, or in the shape of pears, 
melons, tuplis or coffins. 


PULPIT INGENUITY. s 


A preacher in the neighborhood of 
Hartford, Conn., not undeservedly 
popular, had just finished an exhorta- 
tion strongly frecommending the sup- 
port of a certain very meritorious in- 
stitution. The congregation was 
numerous and the chapelwas crowded 
to excess. The discourse being fin- 
ished, the plate was about being 
handed round to the respective pews, 
when the preacher made this short 
address to the congregation: “From 
the sympathy Ihave witnessed in your 
countenances, and the strict attention 
you have honored me with, there is 
one thing that I am afraid of, that 
some of you may be inclined to give 
too much. Now it is my duty to in- 
form you that justice, though not so 
pleasant, should always be a prior 
virtue to generosity; therefore, as you 
will all be immediately waited upon in 
your respective pews, I wish to have 
it thoroughly understood that no per- 
son shall think of putting anything 
into the plate who cannot pay his 
debts.”” We need not add that this 
produced amost overflowing collec- 
tion, 








COFFEE. = 


—- © 


At the time Columbus discovered 
America, coffee had never been known 
or used. It only grew in Arabia or 
upper Utopia. The discovery of its 
use as a beverage is ascribed to the 
Superior of a monastery in Arabia, 
who, desirous of preventing the monks 
from sleeping at their nocturnal ser- 
vices, made them drink an infusion of 
coffee, on the reports of shepherds, 
who observed that their flocks were 
more lively after browsing on the 
fruit of that plant. Its reputation 
spread through the adjacent coun- 
tries,and inabout two hundred years, 
it had reached Paris. A single plant 
brought there in 1714, became the 
parent stock ofall the French coffee 
plantations in the West Indies. The 
Dutch introduced it into Java and the 
East Indies, and the French and 
Spanish all over South America and 
the West Indies. The extent of the 
consumption now can hardly be real- 
ized. The United States alone annu- 
ally consume it at the cost, on its 
landing, of from fifteen to sixteen 
millioa dollars. 





The extension of telegraphic com- 
munication from the capital of the 
French penal colony in New Caledo- 
nia to the principal villages and gov- 
ernment stations isadvancing rapidly, 
anda large staffof operators are en- 
gagedalong the route of the proposed 
line, from Canala to Uaral. This 
will prove an extensive work, as the 
wires are to run through a dense 
forest and cross a mountain range at 
a height of about two thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea, 


AN INDIAN SCHOOL, 


Snow this morning. As the house 
is very open, not banked up, and we 
have no stove for the dining-room, 
and only a small sheet-iron tent stove 
for the school-room, it is impossible 
to keep comfortable, especially our 
half-clad scholars—there being but 
three boys who have pantaloons; the 
thighs ofthe others are naked, besides 


being otherwise thinly clad. Of 
course they must suffer in such 
weather. Snow enough fell to mark 


out fox and geese upon, this morning, 
and some pains were taken to show 
the children how to play this game. 
I have found that to awaken an in- 
terest in some civilized sports, differ- 
ent from their custemary games, is 
one step toward awakening an interest 
in the school and its lessons. In this 
they resemble our own children; re- 
move outside sports and the play- 
ground from our common schools, 
and we should find their interest in 
them materially weakened. I have 
accordingly taken part with them in 
their sports, endeavoring to introduce 
suitable ones for the play-ground. In 
the middle of the forenoon, a flock of 
wild turkeys passed near the school- 
house, upon which the wild instincts 
of our scholars were manifested by a 
general stampede; and an exciting 
foot-race, bows and arrows in hand, 
was at one entered upon, in which, as 
might be expected, the turkeys were 
the winners. The scene was some- 
what entertaining and enlivening, and 
I could not decide which were the 
greater curiosity —the wild turkeys 
running and skulking among the 
brush, or the wild boys and girls who 
were chasing them. ButI was abund- 
antly more successful in collecting 
these untamed children into school 
again than they werein catching the 
turkeys. These boys are quite ex- 
pertin the use of the bow and arrows, 
being furnished with them nearly as 
soon as they canrun alone. Boys six 
or eight years of age will not only kill 
a bird no larger than my thumb, at 
the distance of several yards, but, as 
I have seen, actually cut off its head 
with the arrow.—A Quaker Among the 
Indians, 


LAWS OF INHERITANCE, 


Dr. Nathan Allen, of Massachusetts, 
says: There are certainagencies ope- 
rating at the present day which in the 
course oftime must produce marked 
effects upon the organization and 
character of our people. The re- 
moval of so large a proportion of 
the population from the country and 
rural life to cities and large towns; 
the change of employment from farm 
work—from out door exercise and the 
more laborious mechanical pursuits— 
to lighter kinds of business, with in- 
creased exe reise of the brain; add to 
this the greatly increased strife, ex- 
citement and competition in every de- 
partment of business and society—all 
these changes must serve gradually 
to diminish muscular power and the 
general vitality of the system. No 
truth in vital statistics is better estab- 
lished than the fact that large cities 
and a dense population tend to di- 
minish the physical energies of the 
body and shorten human life. Then, 
the increasing use of alcohol in its 
various forms, and especially of to- 
bacco among young men, must have 
a pernicious influence upon physical 
organization. But it isin theaccumu- 
lated, the intensified effect produced 
by the law of inheritance, that the 
most striking and destructive results 
are to be witnessed. Could the evils 
of alcohol, tobacco and opium, as 
transmitted by hereditary influence, 
be fully realized, what more powerful 
motives could be presented fora re- 
form in their use, or for their absolute 
prohibition? We believe the fact is 
generally admitted that there is acon- 
stant increase in the fuse of stimulants 
and narcotics throughout the country; 
that this guestion is settled, beyond 
controversy, by the greatly increased 
manufacture and sale of these arti- 
cles. No true physiologist who under- 


stands the terrible effects of these 
poisons on the system, and their trans- 
mission to the second, third and fourth 
| generations, can look on sucha state 
of things without apprehending the 
most serious results.” 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ANT. 


Wonderful stories have been told of 
intelligence of various species of 
the ant inhabiting different parts of 
the globe, but we doubt much if fiction 
has ever attributed to them more than 
they really possess. The “agricultural 
ant’ of Texas is far from being a 
myth, although you may never have 
happened to find it. The late Dr. G, 
Lincicum,a man noted for his scien- 
tific attainments and a resident of 
Texas for some twenty years or more, 
studied the habits of various species of 
ants very closely,and to him we are 
indebted for the history of the “‘Agri- 
cultural Ant’? (Myrmica molefaciens.) 
Ina communication to the Smithso- 
nian Institute in 1874 he says: 

“In 1848,the year Icame to Long 
Point (Texas), there was but one agri- 
cultural ant city within a mile of the 
place. This was situated ina nearly 
barren little spot ontop of an eleva- 
tion underlaid with stratified sand- 
stone. Here there was but little grass 
and weeds to interfere with their seed 
collecting labors. The ant rice which 
they so carefully cultivate was flour- 
ishing in a regular circle near the 
outer border, but inside of the pave- 
ment. There were little patches of 
the same grass scattered about on the 
little glade, which had doubtless been 
planted there by some experienced 
ant, for it had been neatly cleared of 
all other vegetables; in fact, cultiva- 
ted by them.”’ 

“Dr. Lincicum then proceeds to 
give a minute description of all their 
operations in regard to planting,keep- 
ing clear of weeds, and finally har- 
vesting and storing thecrop in holes 
made in the ground for the purpose. 
Ifthe stored grain happens to get wet 
during heavy rains, it is all taken out 
and spread in the sun to dry, for our 
little agriculturists know that mois- 
ture will cause it to sprout premature- 
lyor become mouldyand rotten. There 
are other equally interesting and in- 
telligent species of ants inhabiting 
Texas, but we have few such careful 
and scientific observers as the late Dr. 
Lincicum; hence our meagre knowl- 
edge of this class of insects, 
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gv OUR NATIVE WALNUT WOOD. 


Our native walnut wood is, accord- 
ing to the Cabinet Maker, one of the 
best materials in the world for furni- 
ture—when oiled, approaching very 
near the color of dark old oak, and 
finishing much finer. The American 
walnut, however, requires the grain to 
be well filled with a composition to re- 
sist the action of the heat in most 
dwellings, and, to ‘effect this, mere 
oiling is not adequate, asit leaves the 
pores of the wood so open that it ab- 
sorbs the heat; thus,in a room at a 
temperature of some seventy-five de- 
grees, the oiled walnut will absorb the 
heat to within five degrees of the heat 
ofthe room, while varnished oak will 
reflect the heat, and will not reach 
over forty-five to fifty degrees. On 
this account the wood should be well 
seasoned and the grain filled with 
shellac, or other material,to prevent 
shrinkage. Linseed oil hardens wood, 
and well made walnut work, finished 
with it and shellac, will in a few years 
acquire apolish almost like bronze,and 
it may be added,as beautiful in ap- 
pearance. 


COPY OF A HANDBILL PICKED UP 
NEAR PETERBOROUGH, ENG., 1784. 





“Wanted, forasober family,a man 
of light weight, who fears the Lord 
and can drive a pair of horses. He 
must occasionally wait at table, join 
in the household prayer,look after the 
horses, and reada chapter inthe Bible. 
He must, God willing, rise at seven in 
the morning, obey his master and mis- 
tress in all lawful commands. If he 
ean dress hair, sing psalms, and play 
at cribbage, the more agreeable.” 
Wages, fifteen guineas a year.” 





‘here Was such an American offi- 
cialas Postmaster General as early as 
1775. A general order published on 
the 14thof February of that year is is- 
sued “by command of the Postmaster 
General.’’ The order provided that a 
mail for New England should leave 
Philadelphia weekly. 
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An Otp EsrasusHED Hovsr.—The 
firm of Benedict Brothers, who bave for many 


STEEL PENS. 





years carried on the watch and jewelry business 
in the Benedict Building, 171 Broadway (en the 
corner of Cortland street,) desires their friends 
and the public to ke informed, that they have 
never had any business connection, with any 
other firm of the same name, either in New York 


City or elsewhere. 
—__—_—————— 


@lLvcxy 1s THe Bany w ose Mamma uses 
Gueyn’s SutenuR Soar, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly beat, or other rash, 
ean annoy the infant cuticle with which this 
cooling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes in 
daily contact. 

Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. 
Cause—Hr1’s Hatr Dye. 








MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, Englano. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 





“A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 
New York Mining Stock Exchange, 
DEALER AND BROKER IN 
Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 
AND 
Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 


Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold! 


Special Attention given to Securities of 


Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated.) — 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
and Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 


Time Loans NEGOTIATED. 


REFERS, BY PERMISSION, TO Messrs. M. K. Jesup, Paton 
& Co., New York; Messrs. Soutter & 0., New York ; 
Tobn 8. Norris, Esq., President First Nanonal Bank, Bal- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Bank, 
Baltimore. 


43 Pine Street NEW YORK. 


HNICo 
&Co: 


43 Pine Street, N. Y., 
HAVE FOR SALE, ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS, 
RAILROAD EONDS, 
AND OTHER CHOICE SECURITIES, oa 
PAYING 10 TU 12 PER CENT., 
INTEREST ALWAYS PROMPTLY PAID. 


N. B.—Invesiment securities, our speciality for 24 years. 











“HAND BOOK” 


or 
Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, St.. N. Y. 


PRICE. $2.00. 


ABERDEEN | 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board 
hip, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTLONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. LacGkr 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 

















THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
KAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt William Street, NEW ‘YORK CITY 


|STEEL PENS. | 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings apd Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tur 
New American CyCioprpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has ettained 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
whach have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera: 





ture, and art, have induced the editors and }vbdlisherst: 

submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aid to issue 

a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of d-scovery in 


every department of knowledge has made a new work of 


reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kert pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re, o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 


peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
— appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
oO land i 





These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nu» 
ber Onk Pen alone, we sold morethan 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 
ind the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are ju-tly cle- 
wated for their elasticity, durability and evennes: of 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GH To accommodate those who may wish lo try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 

IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & c0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 
ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO., 
115 « 117 William Street, N. Y., 

Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the larg est 
Offisial Size, and of any size, patte :n, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted b 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. ll 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 

- ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
G@@~ Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two Do.Lars oy 


R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 


Station New Yo 
G2" Send for Cireula reontaining 
‘eatimoniala. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. ‘They are 
planted bya million pape in America, and 
the result is, beautitul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the 
world. It contains vearly 150 pages, hundreds 
of fine illustrations, and rour CHromo Piatss 
or Frowers. beartifally drawn and colored from 
nature. Price 35 cts in paper covers ; 65 cts. 
bound in elegant clotb. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 
This is a beautifal Quarterly Journal, finely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
25 ets. for the year. The first number for 1576 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
C C The True Cape Cod Cranl erry, 
*,~~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
er 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
hoice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOV7ER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties will be sent gratis to any 
plain addres: 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Trec Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.vu, sent by mail, prepaid 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THK 
TRADE. Ajents Wonted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehous’ Plymouth, Mass. 





























FIVE DOLLARS PER 4NNUM in Advance| Established 1842, 


'Y | and art, as well as the variow 


T. R. AGNEW, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 





nd industrial activity has been commenced 
e to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, witb 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved —_ in the newspapers or in th« 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
_ their place in pemeenens one ees history. 

n preparing the presen m for the press, it has 
an ~~. ~ been the aim of the editors to tine down the 
intormation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 





= | nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carry- 


ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming io 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such imp ts in its position as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlargec 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force tc 
the explanations in the text. ‘ ‘hey embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 

8 processes of mechanics and 
manvfactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insur 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1: 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an a ble feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

_This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
iarzeoctayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
tulty illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 








and with colored Lit p Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING, 
In extra Cloth, per Vol....+00- 








In Library Leather, per vol..... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol 
In Halt Russia, extra gult, per vol..... 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, pe lo 
In Full Russia, per vol....+ecsceseccsecvecel0 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 

ompiction, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedin, 
showing typ:, i! ustrations, ete., w''l be sent pratis, op 
«pplication, ; 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addr ss the Pyblishers, 


lb. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Ltroadway, NEW YORK, 





$5 t $20 per day. Agents wanted. All classes 

0 of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 

y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
ars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tur work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine, 





GEORGIA : FLORIDA:::* 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe for, the 
Mornine News, published at Savannah, Ga. Daily, $10, 
Weekly, $2 per annum. Advertisers desiring customers 
in these States, should use its columns. Jt ts the best 
paper in the Southeast, Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
6cents, Address J. Il. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga, 





INSURANCE. 































Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


px ‘’ al 
35 WALL ATREET, -v. Y¥. 
NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 187°, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charte 
Outstanding premiums D ber 8ist, 1874. 
Premiums received from January |:t to De- 
OeMber Ist, IBTSecereeccecereeesess esses Lyht6,321 38 


r: 
$224,717 79 








Tctal Premiums...2. «+.0++eeeeeeee-$1,871,039 LL 


Amount of premiums edrned from January 

Ist to December Sist, 187>........ seeee+. $1,169,246 37 
Less return premiums........ 0+ -eee.ss-s0e 61,628 
Net earned premiums .....e+-ee0--++ $107,718 85 
Paid during the same period : Com- 
missions, Expenses and Re -Jnsurance, less 
GBIVAZCS.. ce. cccccrcccereccrecesesscees.. 878,605 IT 
$229,113 13 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 

August lst....000-.... soccscoes $25,000 00 
$13°,295 1) 
I'Lo Company has the following Assets ; 
Cosh in Danks ..+.-ce--eeeee- ove $3°,656 18 

United States, State, Bank and 

other Stocks. .. eres seveoee 418,159 00 
Interest (ive on Investmeuts .....  7,°23 (6 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of Meee vocscocee M18,617 it 
Re-insurance and salvage due, and 

scrip of other companies .. .... 77,945 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers 


$1,028,625 65 

A Semi-Annual Divideno of FIV K \5) PER Ow NT, will 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal reprere xmives 
on and after TUBSDAY. February '!st, 1876. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS BHAIBAWAY 
AARON 1. “Ei D, 
JOHN '. “OOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGE, 
HENRY EYRF, 
JOBE? H SLAGC, 
EDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
HENRY l. EUNHAFBT, 
JOHN 8, WILLIAMB, 
CHARLES | IMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
JAMES LOUGI AS, 





JAMES }RE@LAND, 
SAMI Ei WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T, FROST, 
WI) LIAM WATT, 
JAS, D, FISH, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL 1. aM, 
BRYCE GRAY 
N. L. MeCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELBON, Jr., 
HAROLD POLLNER, 
JWEP! WHIKTS, WILLIAM B.SCOI, Bed 
HENRY J. 8CUDDES, KEENLY DetiViad, 
ELLWOOD WALTEKH, Presiden'. 
AKCH, G. MOATGONERY, Jr, 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Second V ice-Vresident, 


©, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
AMOSKEAG 
Manutacturing Company, 
MANCHBSTHOR, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 


and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 
TURBINE WHEL, 

Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Excoange, Coston, Masa 
A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H, 

















B.T. BABBITT'’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYFE, 


Of Double the Strength of unv other 


SAPONIFVING SUBSTANCE, 


1 have recently perfected a new method of pies my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
cvating ot which will saponify, and does not —_— the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 ib. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in English and German 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to 84 Washington Stroct, New York, 














THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


profit, HE’S 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N.Y. 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 







THE MAN. 


THE NO. isi: 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. 


DIVIDENDS. 











ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 


New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 2l North River. N. ¥.: 





A. ove pee on Jan. 29, at 7A. M. 
BLY Staen.... a hy , eb, 5, at} P.M. 
CALIFORNIA... “daturda eb, 12, at 7 30 +, M. 
ETHIOPIA...... or ceccee ss. Bat ay, Feb. 19, at 1 P. M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 and $80, currency. 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 
3" Drafts issued for he ony omm amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, ring further information, to Com- 
ew York. 


pany’s offices, 7 Bowlin: 
pani 1 petal Agente. 








i. > ie 
CUNARD LINE. 
EstaBLisHep 1840, 

The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 


Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.— —First Class, 15, 17 and 

‘Juineas, ig to 


PROW MZW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
ommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 

1 parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre,  Saewese. and other ports on the Continent and 


or iterranean fim 
veer Freight and bin 

Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 
For Steerage passage, at un Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N. ¥ 
»* OHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE! 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest nares by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK, 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
100 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 
a? le guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at 


The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 





at apply at the Company’s 


AGENT. 











.3724 ERIN (040 
One ot the ‘above Steamers will leave New York every 


Liverpool Wednesday, Queenstown 
oa and fortnightly to tedlee direct from 


Cabin passage to Liverpool.....-++.+s+ees0++-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin from Liverpool, a Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage Pasnpers book greatly reduced prices. 
ked to and from arrpeal, Cardift, 





Bristo Glasgow, 
Antwer Rotterdam, ote “Christiana, or r Copen- 


7 S Steamships of this line are sall-pevend. and the 
largest in the Atlantic service lea the port of New 
York. They are built in n water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing and com- 
fort, with economy. 

Fo" further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

W. J. HURST, 


. . er, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW Y 


For NASSAU, N. P,, 
Carryine the U.8- and British Mails. 





The next three departures will be as follows: 

om New York, via Savannah, Ga., January 18th, 
January 25th and February 8th. 

JM@RBAY, FERR CO., 62 South Street, New Yor, 





ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 
[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during) — 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OCUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 

J. A. CHAPTEAR, mecwued 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROAOWAY, VW. Y., 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
oo reer a of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
tstanding Premi Jan 1, 


Oibcoccevesecssecersnret 


$88,973 19 
ved from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. "ec. 3, 1875, inclusive.se. ;_ See, 87 67 67 


Total amount of Marine Promiums.cce 





$897,190 86 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Preuuums marked off. as earned during t 


he 
BB ALOVE ss cerseerecerecereccsereces 


Vaid for Losses, Exp 





$819,337 1 


Rebates, less Say &e., 
during the same +eeeee0$701,383 50 
Keturn WIS +60. 671 08 


THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSE Is ; 
Vash in Bank......000e++00s0000$59,139 23 
United States and other stocks...482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest176,250 00 








$717 656 73 
Premium Motes ond 3Ehe Receivavle....... 86,009 53 
Notes in tPremiums 126,646 8 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 
estimated At.ce. seccee. cocteoececccoes 72,078 21 


Total Assets.ces ceoccesesscccecccecces $1,002,391 15 


SIX PERK CEN’. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
Ist day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December Sist, 1875, which may be entitled to partici- 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and afte 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOEN K, a 


s&s Ge itis 








G. D. H. GILLESPIE, BOX A: MEYER, 

A. 2 BARN Ht. LEWIS, 

JOUN A, BARTOW, SMITH, 

FRANCIS MORAN ROLPR, 

iaMES'R TAYLOR, JOHN HG LARK, 

ADAM T. BRUCE, JAMES 1 DUNHAM, 
T B. GE, ‘M. BATES, 

AU Ww, P. BRUFF, 
PRANcrs PAYSON, N, 
JEHIAL READ, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
THEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIS. 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 

THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
WiuLoversy Pow tt, Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Adriatic Fire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
187 BROADWAY. 
New York, January 12th, 1876. 
A Semi-Annua! Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. has 
been declared, payable on demand. 
N. G. ROGERS, Secretary. 


The Amity 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
345 BROADWAY. 
New "ew Tene, January 1ith, 1876. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR (4) PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


48TH DIVIDEND. 


CLINTON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, 156 Broadway, 
New York, January 7th, 1876. 
The usual SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
TEN (10) PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 


G. r - PATTERSON, Jr, Secretary. 


EMPORIUM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, 237 Broadway, New York. 
NEW YORK, December 22nd, 1875. 


THE REGULAR SEMI-A\NUAL DIVI- 


DEND Nf oh a Me he PER CENT., has this day been de- 
clared f Directors, payable on and after 


GEO. ALGER President. 
MENRY B, MEAD, Secretary. 











=, hed 1 1876, 





OFFICE OF THE 


GLOBE 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of the City of New York, 
176 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 3rd, 1876. 
DIVIDEND. 


The usval Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., and also an Extrs Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., is this day declared, payable on demand. 
ALFRED A. REEVES, Secretary. 


LAMAR 


Insurance Company of New York 


184 Broadway, Corner of John Street, N Y. 
Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 00 


(All invested in U. 8. Registered Bonds ) 
Assets, January Ist, 1876, - 408,092 05 


A 8EMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
CENT. has been declared, payable ou demand. 


WM. R. MAC DIARMID, Secretarv. 


PEOPLE’S BANK 
Of the City of New York. 


49TH DIVIDEND. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT., free of*il tax, has this day been declared 
yable on and after January 3rd, 1876, Until that date 
the Transfer Books will be closed. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORGE J. N. ZABRISKTE, Cashier. 
December 21st, 1875. 














DIVIDENDS, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ST. NICHOLAS 


Nnsurance Company, 
166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW ¥ YORK, January 20th, 1576. 
CAPITAL (all invested in U.S. Bonde)......$200,C00 00 
ASSETS January Ist, 187€..... Cocceveccece +» 321,794 O1 
The usual Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT 
has been declared, payable February Ist. 
JACOB DU BOIS, Secretary. 











Sun Mutual Insurance Company. 


Office of the Sunn Mutual Insurance Company, 
No 37 Wall Street, 

New York. J: aouary ard, 1876. 
THE INTEREsT DIVIDEND of 

THREE AND ONE HALF (3) PER CENT, 

on the Capital Stock of this Company, for the Six months 
ending December 3ist, 1875, is declared th's day, payable 
to the Stockholders, at the office of the Oorpany, on 
demand. 
J. P. NICHOLS, Secretary 


TRADESMEN?S 


Now York, December 21st, 1875, 
DIVIDEND of FIVE PER CENT. will be 
paid on and after January 3rd, 1876. 
ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier. 


ELECTION NOTICE, 


THE TRADESMEN’S 


National Bank. 


New York, January lth, 1876, 
At an Election held this day, the following were elected 


ees 


SAMUEL I. HUN | DANIEL H. BROOKS, 
WILLIAM N. SEYMOUR, | PHLLANDER HANFORD, 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, | RICHARD BERRY, 
ANTHONY HALSEY. 


INSPECTORS ; ~ 

CHARLES D. mart, aaa A. PECK, 
MUEL TOWNSEN 

At a meeting of as Directors, ce BERRY was 

re-elected President. 




















SAVINGS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York, 


Bank, 58 Bowery, southwest corner of Cana! Street, 














New Yor, December 9th, 1875. 

THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES have this day declared 
the THIRTY-FIRST Interest Dividend, at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on all sums remaining in 
bark January lst, 1876, for the number of calendar months 
the sane have been cn deposit next previous thereto, pay- 
able on and after FRIDAY, the 21st of January. 
Interest not withdrawn will be credited as an origins) 
deposit, ani entitled to interest from January Ist, and 
wtll be enterei on the depositor’s book whenever pre- 
sented. 
Derosits ma'e on or before gt January 10th, 
“the Bank is age a in the reception and 
i t of FB = By id a to 3 P. M., and on 

INDAYS and SATUR) LYS, from 10 4. M.to7 P. M, 
ok books in German, French and English. 

E. A. QUINTARD, Presiden 

Seymour A. Buncs, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street, 
New York, December 28t», 1975. } 


Fiftieth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


1HE TRUSTEES of f this INSTITUTION bave 
declared the FIFTIETH Semi-Annual Dividendjonall De- 











Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company. 


Office, 227 South Foorth Street, 
Paitapetpuis, December 29th, 1875, 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 





The Transfer Books of this Company will be 
closed on the 3st inst., and re-open on MONDAY, Janu- 
ary 17th, next. 

A Quarterly Dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. has been declared on the Preferred .at Common 
Stock, clear of all taxes, payable in cosh, on and after 
the 25th of January next, to the holders thereot as they 
shal! stand registered on the booke of the Company, at the 
close of business on the 3!st inst. 

All dividends payable at thi« office, where blank orders 
for dividends can be obtaine@. 





posits (by the rules entitled thereto), at the rate of SIX 
PER CENT. Per annum, cn sums of $2,000 and under, 
and five } er cont. per annum on sums over $2,000, payable 
on snd. ft r January 17th. 

Interest not withdrawn willremain as principal and 
receive interest the same as a deposit of January Ist, and 
will be enteredon the pass books whenever pres@ated. 

E J. BROWN President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

C. F. Atvoro, Seci etary. 





Mechanics’ & Traders’ Savings Institution, 
283 Bowery (near Houston Street), N. Y. 


DIVIDEND.—Interest at the rate of 

SIX PE CENT. PER ANNUM, 
payable on and after January 17th, has been declared on 
all sums entitled thereto, for six months ending December 
Sist. Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw 
interest from January !st. 
ALFRED T. CONKLIN, President. 





8. BRKADFORD, Treasurer, 


Haney ©. Fisuse, Secretary. 





ence nissan nes! 








